
“Just then the counting stopped and a 
woman stood up. I was taken aback by 
her appearance. A popular novelist 
would have described her as a woman 
of savage beauty! She was 
tightly wrapped in a white transparent 
saree. Her body stood out in segments, 
like a caterpillar. 

I felt curiously embarrassed even 
to look at her. But it was her face which 
determined her whole appearance. 

She looked like a well-fed, 
amorous tigress. 


This is Sabitha, the woman at the 
centre of the exciting events described by 
R. K. Laxman, India’s best-loved cartoonist, 
in his first novel, Sorry, No Room. 

The precisely-observed characters, the 
typically Indian situations, the 
humorous point of view, and the light, 
racy style contributes equally to 
the entertainment 
(and the enlightenment) 
of the reader. 
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Chapter I 


T h e man at the reception counter was reading a book when I 
approached him and asked for a room, He said, “Sorry, Sir. No 
room available, All our lodgers are almost permanent. You 
know the housing problems of this city.” At this point, another 
person who appeared to be his assistant joined us. His eyes, 
brows, nose, moustache and lips were gathered in a small space 
leaving large areas of after-shave green all over his face. His 
arrival at once brought the smell of starched shirt, rice and curds 
and scented supari, which he was munching noisily, Hie boss 
turned to him and said, “What a long time you take, Rao, to 
finish your lunch. This gentleman here wants a room. Now 
what is the position?” 

“There is no room, Manager Sir, except Room 131.” 

“Of course, that is there, but...” the Manager added without 
enthusiasm. “Well, I will take it,” I said, turning my attention 
to a board listing the room numbers and the names of boarders 
just to find out where exactly Room 131 was. To my surprise, 
I discovered that the board indicated only sixteen rooms starting 
with 120 and ending with Room 135. “Are there only about 
sixteen rooms in the entire building?” I asked. The assistant 
repeated, “All the rooms are occupied except 131, Sir.” 

“Wait,” the Manager said, and turned to me with a smile. 
“This man does not understand your question, Sir. I will explain. 
You see, it is like this, Sir, we have let out the first three floors 
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for various offices: Oriental Cosmetics and Selwel Auto Exchange 
on the third floor, the entire second floor is taken by Mohan 
Picture Distributors and on the first floor we have the Youth 
and Beauty Publications, And on the same floor, in one of the 
rooms, we have a ping-pong table—for staff recreation, Sir. 
He looked apologetic and confided in a tone full of significance, 
“What am I to do? I am only the Manager, The Proprietor has 
his own ideas.” The assistant gave suppressed giggles at this 
remark. 

“Well, I will take 131,” 1 said. 

“But, actually, it is too big for you, Sir, Wc usually let it out 
only for wedding receptions and music concerts. Wc also hold 
bhajans there during our annual Sutyunmiyuna Pujd season. Our 
Proprietor is a very religious man.... It is oil' season now for 
weddings and festivals,.. so we can put a cot in.... It is quite 
a breezy place..,.” The Manager trailed off. It looked as if 
he was reluctant to offer this room to me. But as the Manager 
of Riviera he had certain duties assigned to him by the proprie¬ 
tor which he had to carry out. Offering me the, Riviera auditor¬ 
ium or hall, whatever it was, was one of them. He must have 
felt awkward to reveal to me that the hall also contained a raised 
platform with cut-out trees in plywood, and curtains and all 
other paraphernalia for staging plays, about which 1 came to 
know later! When I said I would take it, Rao quickly opened a 
drawer and brought out a longish red register and slapped it on 
the counter. The Manager took possession of it and addressed 
him in some dialect which I could not understand. Rao protest¬ 
ed vehemently and gesticulated to mean, “Leave me out of it!” 
Hie Manager raised his voice and broke into English: “Say 1 
ordered it!” at which, with a grave look, Rao left the place, mut¬ 
tering protests. 

The Manager seemed relieved. He had a distinguished ap¬ 
pearance, and talked and moved about with a slow, natural grace. 
Curiously, he reminded me of an air pilot, but somewhere the 
smartness was missing. 

“Only rich businessmen from East Africa are given that room,” 
he began. “Honestly, it is too big and too expensive, Sir. Those 
people are very noisy and disorderly. What do they care? 1 am 











told they make a lot of money over there. But what is the use? 
Look at the way they live! We have a proverb in our language: 
you may put a diamond necklace round the neck of a goose 
but....” He carried on an unwarranted attack on the visitors 
from Nairobi. 

My attention started wandering and the Manager soon left me 
and busied himself with some papers on the table. I waited for 
Rao to return; it was still not clear where he had been sent. 

The reception hall was furnished with sofa sets, side-tables and 
tall ash-tray stands. In one comer of the room there was a low 
glass show-case displaying handicrafts, perfume bottles, hand¬ 
made ties, silver trinkets and paperback thrillers. In another 
corner, a signboard, “U.N. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Service,” 
was visible. This place was sectioned off with a plywood parti¬ 
tion. A sort of rhythmic murmur came from behind it, The 
partition was not more than four feet in height and yet I could 
not see the person who was evidently squatting on the floor and 
producing that sound. Presently, I managed to decode it: “ten 
shirts, twenty handkerchiefs, pants four, bath towels twelve....” 
Just then the counting stopped and a woman stood up. I was 
taken aback by her appearance. A popular novelist would have 
described her as a woman of savage beauty! She was tightly 
wrapped in a white transparent saree. Her body stood out in 
segments, like a caterpillar. I felt curiously embarrassed even to 
look at her. But it was her face which determined her whole 
appearance: she looked like a well-fed, amorous tigress amidst 
the jungle of coats, pants, shirts and gowns. 

Rao returned. He was breathing heavily as if he had come 
running. There was a spray of perspiration on his nose. His 
hair was dishevelled. His starched shirt front had a criss-cross 
of many wrong creases. Pie addressed his boss in a tone of in¬ 
subordinate sullenness. But the Manager was pleased, and ap¬ 
peared to judge him only by his perfomiance of the task set to him. 
Indeed, the Manager was so satisfied that he even reached affec¬ 
tionately for Rao’s shirt sleeve and removed a coil of grey cob¬ 
web. The gesture cooled down Rao a bit. Then the Manager 
gave a broad smile and announced, “Our able friend here has 
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managed to arrange a very nice room Tor you.” Formally, he 
shook hands with me and said, “As the Manager of Riviera, I 
welcome you to this hotel. I might mention that you have secured 
the best room in the Hotel. Its bathroom is the only one here 
to have a hot water geyser, and the cot in the room has double 
springs... and now our friend here, Mr. Rao, will conduct you 
to your room.” 

* * * * 

I was working for a synthetic rubber company in South India. 
I had been posted to Bombay to conduct a market survey and 
submit a report on the possibility of expansion of its interest in 
this region. The work was really not as important as it sounded; 
all junior executives were posted to this city for a period as a 
part of their training. But no trainee ever knew the fate of his 
report once lie submitted it. Funds were limited, of course, but 
there were other compensations: plenty of freedom, leisure, and 
above all, the absence of one’s official superior. A colleague of 
mine who was here before me had recommended Hotel Riviera 
as a good place to stay at, decent and inexpensive. 

Hotel Riviera was owned by a man from Udipi, the home of 
the South Indian culinary art. He had become rich by supplying 
chilli powder, neatly packed in tin containers, to the fighting 
Indian Army in the Second World War. Then he quickly con¬ 
solidated his gains by taking over the Hotel from a foreigner who 
had to be sent to an internment camp for security reasons. 

Riviera was a five-storeyed building situated in a locality whose 
claim to being respectable was only in the elegant names of its 
streets, lanes and park. It boasted a Jubilee Park, Lord Hardinge 
Square, Queen’s Road, Princess Street, and so on. Actually, the 
whole area was teeming with beggars, street urchins, pavement 
dwellers, open-air barber shops, unauthorised auto-worksliops, 
fortune-tellers, parrot vendors and paper-flower sellers of Chinese 
origin. 

Riviera must have looked a very imposing building at one time. 
But later additions of a modern cinema in abstract shape on one 
side, and on the other, a hospital building with a funereal facade 
had rendered Riviera almost obscure. Still, at night it redeemed 
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its identity somewhat with a pathetic gaiety by blazing its name 
in blinking red neon with blue frills. 

* * * * 

Mr. Rao told me later that the room I had moved into was 
occupied earlier by an Ayurvedic doctor. He had not paid his 
bills for months despite notices, warnings and ultimatums. .He 
continued to use it merrily and enjoyed all that the Hotel offered 
without in the least bothering about the accumulating dues. The 
reason was that the Proprietor of the Hotel was a great believer 
in our ancient medical science and feared he would be guilty of 
impeding its growth and development if he threw the doctor out. 
He had even assured the man that the quit notices were mere 
formalities for purposes of the record, and had begged him to 
ignore them. 

At the same time the Proprietor did not spare the members 
of the staff. He reprimanded them for not collecting the dues 
from the doctor. He taunted them for lacking the guts to kick 
him out and confiscate his possessions. On such occasions the 
Manager stood alongside the Proprietor, viewing the rest of the 
staff with grim disappointment, thus technically dissociating him* 
self from the line of fire. Sometimes the Proprietor would work 
himself up to a point when he would become demonstrative and 
dictate at the top of his voice a quit note to the doctor. But usually 
the doctor would not be there to receive the note while it was 
still “hot”, as he often used to spend days on end with a rich, 
fat Marwari businessman whom he was supposed to be rejuvenat¬ 
ing. By the time he returned to Riviera, the staff behaved as if 
his lapses and the Proprietor’s fury were by-gone matters. The 
doctor himself cheerfully ignored the note handed to him, and 
stayed on. 

The healer was out ‘renovating’ the spent-out Marwari on the 
day I was given his room. The Manager took the step of shift* 
ing his possessions to the ping-pong room as a sort of a stop¬ 
over before finally checking him out. 

Rao had to carry all the doctor’s belongings to the ping-pong 
room on the first floor, as, at that hour, the attendants were in 


the dining room in the role of waiters, serving lunch to the cus¬ 
tomers. He told me he had to make several trips, between the 
first floor and the third, carrying the doctor’s boxes, tin con¬ 
tainers, books, bottles, bedding and clothes. There was the hint 
of an injured sense of status when Rao came to this part of the 
story, “Actually, I do not have to work here at all, Sir. I am 
here just to help the Proprietor. I am related to him, you see. 

I have my own plans. But he wants me to help him here. How 
could I say no?” He remained silent, plunged in thought. “What¬ 
ever it is, there should be a proper division of work,” I sympa¬ 
thised. “I am glad you understand, Sir.” Rao smiled sadly. 

After arranging my papers and books on the table and put¬ 
ting my clothes in the wardrobes, I had a bath, dressed and left 
the hotel to make my rounds. 

I went to various business firms and studied the “factor of 
rubber components” that went into their industry, collected data 
on price structure, examined the possibility of substitutes, survey¬ 
ed the extent of competition and plunged into various other de¬ 
tails. There was a general shortage of rubber products in the 
country. The industries starved of them desperately searched 
for supply. This helped me. I had only to send in my card to 
an officer when I would be called and given all the information 
I needed, and more. Thus, without exerting myself much, I col¬ 
lected enough material in a day to keep the Head Office satisfied 
for a week. 

I was tired after the long and tedious journey and so that night 
I retired early. The pillow smelt strange and was too soft and 
seemed to generate heat. I could not fight off the notion that 
the mattress still had the embossed impression of the Ayurvedic 
doctor’s contour and that I had fitted myself into it. 1 could, not 
rest till I turned the mattress over. The fan was gently wafting 
a tepid breeze. Though I had switched off the lights, the room 
remained brightly lit by a rectangular sheet of light on the op¬ 
posite wall. It was from one of the flats in a building which stood 
close to Riviera. A gigantic silhouette of someone appeared on 
the wall from time to time and kept me awake and curious. I 
got up to find out who it was. I saw a middle-aged woman with 
an infant in her arms probably taking refuge from the heat. She 
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was standing on the balcony, and cutting into the light which 
was streaming out of the hall. Inside, a man was reclining in an 
easy-chair and reading a newspaper. I could see a picture of a 
god on the wall and, on top of a shelf, a hideously painted clay 
bust of Mahatma Gandhi. In the next flat, a student was con¬ 
centrating on a book under a small table lamp which illuminated 
his face and made it ghostly. I could see a bit of someone’s 
kitchen. I gazed at the windows in a half-sleepy state, fascinated 
by the air of mystery that the activities of humdrum existence 
assumed at night. 

I woke up in the middle of the night to the hooting of horns, 
the banging of car doors and the general din of people talking. 
My watch showed a quarter to one. I rushed to the window and 
looked down. A huge mass of humanity was pouring out of the 
cinema theatre next door. Within a few minutes, the crowd dis¬ 
persed, and there was quiet again and I returned to bed. 

Within a few weeks I became accustomed to Hotel Riviera and 
all its peculiarities: the fellow in the next room who kept his 
radio loudly turned on all the time, even when he went out 
Wing (he room; the ejection of life in the flats ^ 
that the window in my room offered for observation; the hot 
water geyser in the bathroom which did not function most days 
but when it did poured out water so hot that it virtually disap¬ 
peared as steam before it touched the tub. 

. A11 t,iese and other aspects of Riviera to which, in the begin- 
ing I reacted with the usual sharpness of a newcomer were gra¬ 
dually becoming less and less matters of curiosity or irritation 
Indeed, I became insensitive enough to sleep soundly even through 

, racIcet createcl by the patrons of the cinema next door at one 
o’clock in the morning. 



I heard an uproar one day outside ray room. There were 
many voices arguing, shouting and creating a deafening babble. 
I was studying some statistics on rubber but could not concentrate 
on my work any more. I opened the door and peeped out. Mr. 
Ruben, who occupied a room on the same floor, was shaking his- 
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list and shouting himself hoarse at three room attendants. They 
were standing around him in a semi-circle. His back was turned 
to me. But I could see a bunch of wrist watches in his hand. 
Curiously, none of the boys registered any reaction to the vile 
abuse he was hurling at them concerning their mothers’ fidelity, 
their fathers’ canine ancestry and their sisters’ bitchy exploits. 

One of the boys was cooly polishing a tea cup, another was 
preoccupied with a memo book and the third fellow was draw¬ 
ing invisible doodles on the floor with his toe. At that moment, 

I saw the Manager coming down the corridor, looking disapprov¬ 
ingly at the group. Mr. Ruben said, “Good morning, Mister 
Manager Sir. These blighters here....” The Manager ac¬ 
knowledged the greetings with a strong emphasis on calm and 
quiet. 

I returned to my work leaving the door ajar as an invitation 
to the Manager to come in. 

He came in looking preoccupied and did not appear to be his 
usual talkative self. He went to the window and stood looking 
out vaguely, then said, “You must have curtains for this win¬ 
dow. Why didn’t you ask for them?” 

I had asked Rao for the curtains several times. But I did not 
wish to complain. I mumbled an excuse. The Manager sat in a 
chair. I wanted to ask about Ruben and the scene in the corri¬ 
dor. The Manager’s gloom inhibited me from asking any ques¬ 
tions. 

The silence between us was becoming increasingly awkward, 
“Have you seen any good movies recently?” I asked. This sub¬ 
ject, usually, loosened his tongue. But he replied with a crisp 
“No.” 

I sat gazing at the carpet, hoping that the Manager would soon 
begin to talk, or leave. 

After a while he slowly reached for a packet of cigarettes in 
his pocket. “May I?” he asked, and lighted one with the clumsi¬ 
ness of a beginner. “Don’t laugh. I am not a smoker. I rarely 
smoke, only when I am upset.” 

I did not realise that Ruben had upset him so much. 

“Yes, yes, a man in your position has to deal with all sorts of 
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situations and people, I supppose,” I said hoping lie would start 
telling me about Ruben. “No, it is not so difficult. It is all a 
matter of routine,” he said, turning his attention to a few books 
I had put on the table, such as “A History of Asian Thought,” 
“Plato’s Republic,” “Democracy and Education” and several 
others of that kind. I always carried them with me, hoping to 
read them some day. Their presence on my table gave me the 
satisfaction that I was not altogether losing my intellectual figure 
and becoming a flabby businessman dealing in rubber products. 

“Ah, I see, you are also a lover of books, like me! You must 
lend me these one day. But not now.” He added dispiritedly, 
“The trouble is I somehow can’t concentrate on reading these 
days.” 

“Sometimes it is very difficult to read or write, I agree,” 1 
said. “Take, for instance, the noise created by Mr. Ruben just 
now.” 

“Has Mr. Ruben been bothering you?" he asked, greatly con¬ 
cerned. 

“Not at all. It is just that one likes to work in some quiet. 
That is all,” 

“Exactly. I must say, you are very much like me in many 
respects. But Ruben....” he said, indicating a lower order with 
his hand. 

“What is the matter with Mr. Ruben? Why all that shouting 
and fuss?” 

“Oh, that! He suspects that the room attendants have stolen 
six of his watches.” 

“Six! Does he usually carry six watches?” I asked, astonished 
at the dimensions of Mr. Ruben’s needs, 

“No, he had nine of them, he says, and discovered this morn¬ 
ing that there were only three.” 

“Why doesn’t he call the police?” 

“Because Mr. Ruben would not like the police to enter his 
room even if it is burgled clean to the last pin,” he said, shedding 
his depression and enthusiastically entering into the spirit of the 
subject. 

“You see, Ruben’s wife is an agent to a smuggler, lie has 
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contacts in Aden, Singapore and Hong Kong and passes on 
watches, pens, cigarette lighters, semi-precious stones and, some¬ 
times, I suspect, a bit of gold too, to this lady. She in her turn 
sells them and gets a fat commission from him,” 

“What is Mr. Ruben?” 

“He is his wife’s agent. He does almost all the work for her.” 
“Are you not taking action against the fellow who pinched 
those watches?” I asked, getting worried about the safety of my 
own possessions. 

“Oh no, Sir. My boys are much more honest than Mr. Ruben.” 
“But who do you think has been stealing the watches?” 

“Mr. Ruben himself!” the Manager said, and laughed, delighted 
at my bewilderment. Pie explained to me that Mr. Ruben was 
dependent on Mrs. Ruben. It was she who paid for their board¬ 
ing and lodging and kept a tight hold on their money. Whenever 
Ruben needed some extra cash, he quietly misappropriated a few 
smuggled items entrusted to him for disposal and then staged a 
drama of theft, search, suspicion and shouting. 

“It is a sort of routine show. The room attendants know it and 
they do not mind lending their services to him once in a while. 
He is not a bad sort, you know. Ele repays them by presenting 
them with fancy bush shirts, leather belts, foreign cigarettes, etc. 
They quite like him.” 

I was glad that the Manager had recovered his talkative mood. 
But after he had narrated the adventures of Ruben in a most live¬ 
ly manner, he appeared to wilt again, and lapsed into silence. I 
hoped he would get up and go away. I had work to do, but he 
took another cigarette, lit it and slid deep into the sofa, 

“If my people in the village catch me smoking they will not let 
me enter their home. I will be banished. You know, I come 
from a very orthodox family,” he announced and giggled, enjoy¬ 
ing the disrespect and defiance he was showing towards his entire 
orthodox background. 

“What is your father?” I enquired. 

“Temple priest. He wanted me also to become one. But I 
wanted to become an engineer. He refused to educate me beyond 
high school.” 
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i could well imagine the Manager’s father. One saw old men 
of that type in the semi-dark sanctum of any temple, thin and 
shrunken like a dried chilli, with a metallic voice which was the 
result of chanting mantras at a high pitch over half a century near¬ 
ly all day. 

The Manager told me bit by bit how he had remained at home 
lazing, doing nothing for many years; how one day the tension 
between the father and the son had reached a breaking point when 
the Manager decided to run away to his sister’s place in the next 
village, how he had lived with her family for some more years, 
doing nothing till his brother-in-law found him the present job. 

He concluded the story of his life with the remark, “No man 
can tell what lies ahead of him, can he?” 

“True, true, very true,” I agreed, in harmony with his mood 
for exchanging platitudes. 

“The life of each creature bom is written in the stars.” 

“And nobody can read what is written there,” I added. 

“Correct. Nobody can, except God and those few men who 
are blessed by Hun,” he said, his face all flushed with this knowl¬ 
edge. I remained quiet, merely nodding my head non-committally. 
He became more and more trite in his observations and I found 
it wearisome to keep up the dialogue. He was saying that our 
past was beyond our reach, even as our future was beyond our 
knowledge; what we knew of the present was comparable to a 
millionth part of one grain of all the sand that abounded in the 
entire universe. He shivered at the staggering enormousness of it 
all! I listened in a state of drowsiness induced by the unvarying 
tone of his voice. Stifled yawns made my jaw muscles ache and 
my eyes water, 

He explained his philosophy of life, quoted verses from the 
Gita, narrated a mythological parable, pointed out the difference 
between illusion and ultimate reality, and on and on he went, 
hypnotised by his own narrative, his words combining to produce 
one continuous steady drone in my ears as from a wind instrument. 

I woke up with a start. The Manager had stopped talking. He 
was standing beside me and gently shaking me. “Ah, you must 
be very tired. You fell asleep.” I looked a little foolish. 
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“No, no. 1 worked late last night, you see,” 1 said, getting up 
and following him to the door. 

“I am happy I was able to talk to you. It makes me feel good 
to unburden myself of my problems. It is such a joy conversing 
with an educated man.” 

I murmured something about the pleasure being mutual. 

“But you have not answered my question, Sir. Do you or 
don’t you believe in astrology?” 

I must have dozed off when he first put that question, 

“Well, I do not know,” I said. 

“You must have some opinion on tlie matter, surely,” he de¬ 
manded. Then noticing my helplessness, he added, “All right, 
think it over and we will discuss it another day. I will then tell 
you something really important.” 


Chapter II 


A t first small islands of fluffy clouds drifted gently towards the 
west, unnoticed. As days went by, the bluish sky gradually dimi¬ 
nished, giving way to the large grey world of shapes riding across 
the sky. Then the shapes: elephants, cliffs, marching armies, 
giant flamingoes, caricature of profiles of men and a thousand 
others, melted softly into one another, forming an enormous 
canopy stretching from horizon to horizon. All air seemed to 
have escaped from the earth; heat and humidity clung to the skin 
like a hot, soggy bath towel, and made people scurry towards 
electric fans and air-conditioners. Those in bus queues and in 
the streets merely took refuge behind dark sun-glasses and derived 
the satisfaction of viewing the false landscape of a cooler climate. 

Men dragged their families along hurriedly to fit them into 
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waterproofs, hats and gum-boots, Soon the streets were full of 
people burdened with instruments of defence against the rains. 
There was a sense of great urgency and expectation in the air, 
Wiping off perspiration from their glistening foreheads, people 
looked up at the water-laden clouds above and wondered when 
the monsoon would break. Discussions, and speculations about 
it which were animated in the beginning, slowly dwindled to a 
complaining murmur as each sweltering day succeeded another, 
more agonising one. 

Then came a period of growing concern about water supply, 
food crops and drought conditions while the dark clouds conti¬ 
nued to loom malevolently over the city. The hope of rainfall 
receded so far that the people did not bother any more to carry 
along with them rain coats or umbrellas when they went out. 

One day I was returning to my hotel in the evening after visit¬ 
ing an electric goods manufacturing concern on the outskirts of 
the city. 1 had travelled by bus and a long distance by a crowded 
local train, and was taking a walk from the station to my hotel. 
I was tired and soaking wet with perspiration, and the thought 
of a cold shower after reaching my room was the only compen¬ 
sating factor in an otherwise drab, fatiguing day. 

There were jostling crowds of people returning home from 
their work. Winding queues at bus stops stretched endlessly. 
Cars, lorries, buses and horse carriages constantly got entangled in 
traffic jams, and tempers weakened by the infernal weather, the 
drivers of the vehicles freely abused and shouted at each other. 
Pavement hawkers were busily accosting passers-by and pester¬ 
ing them to buy buttons, ties, fountainpens and plastic toys. 

I had almost reached my hotel but not quite, when the rain 
drops began to fall, fat and clear. People sensed the oncoming 
deluge and ran helter skelter, seeking refuge from the rain. But 
it was too late; the rain increased its tempo every minute and 
poured down with hysterical intensity and a great deal of noise. 
Within minutes, roads were flooded, tram and bus services came 
to a halt. Everyone was drenched and shivering with a mixture 
of relief and discomfort. Luckily, I was able to dash into a small 
restaurant which was next to Riviera. 
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ft was very crowded. 1 could see that the customers were 
dallying over their cups of tea or colFee or plates of snacks, and 
sticking to their seats, waiting for the rain to stop. I found a 
place at the far end, quickly moved in and occupied it. All around 
the people were watching the downpour outside through the 
plateglass window as if it was a performance arranged for their 
benefit. There were loud happy comments on the rain, and 
laughter everywhere. Everybody seemed to be infected with a 
festive mood and responding instinctively to the same spirit of 
abandon as the water cascading down from the heavens. Over 
the clatter of cups and spoons and saucers and the din of con¬ 
versation, customers shouted out their orders to the waiters, ate 
the snacks served to them, sipped their cups of tea in a leisurely 
way, lit their cigarettes and contemplated the rain with great 
contentment. 

I noted that the fat chap at the cash counter was getting wor¬ 
ried about his patrons who were sticking to their seats and not 
making room for new ones. 

There was a busy train of waiters going in and coming out of 
a swing door leading to the kitchen. Each time the door swung 
open and shut, it let in from the kitchen the smell of various 
appetising preparations. 

I was hungry, and was looking impatiently around to catch the 
eye of a waiter when I saw the Manager working his way towards 
me tin ough a maze of people. 1 had not had a chance to nor¬ 
malize my relations with him after that day when I had fallen 
helplessly asleep, listening to his monotonous voice. I got up 
now and greeted him with exaggerated eagerness to make up for 
my misdeed. 

“Have you given the order?” he enquired. 

1 said I had not. 

“Good! Then come along with me. We cannot sit with this 
crowd, he said, and led me to a small chamber behind the 
cashier s counter. It was a neat room with a rather gaudy decor. 
Its walls were lined with photographs in golden frames of various 
sizes. The biggest was a huge enlargement of Pandit Nehru 
being garlanded by a chubby fat man in dhoti and buttoned-up 
short coat; in the background a group of persons, at a deferential 
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distance, were craning their necks to be within the range of the 
camera. I examined the other smaller pictures and they were 
all on the same theme. The figure of the fat man was constant 
in all, but the personages he garlanded varied, ranging from the 
Prime Minister to Governors, Mayors, high Government Officials, 
Presidents of local Chambers of Commerce, eminent industrialists 
and movie stars. 

The Manager gave the orders elaborately to a waiter who came 
in from another door. 

“Do you like sweets?” he asked, turning to me. 

“No, not much,” I said. 

“But you must taste the sweets prepared here. Bhat’s sweets 
are great!” He told the waiter to hurry up. “Sit down and make 
yourself comfortable. This room is reserved for special visitors. 
I always come here. I cannot sit with that crowd outside.” 

“Yes, it is very nice here,” I said, and sat down on a sofa which 
had peacock-blue velvet upholstery. 

“Bhat is a very good friend of mine. He is like my elder 
brother. He owns this restaurant. That is my friend Bhat.” He 
point him out proudly in the big photograph in which he featured 
with Pandit Nehru. “He has a big hotel in Mysore. Even Pan- 
ditji visited it and liked it very much. Look at this picture. It 
was taken then. There is the Minister for Tourism opening Bhat’s 
new hotel in Hubli, Bhat is a very enterprising, hard-working 
man.” 

The door opened and the waiter arrived with a tray full of 
plates loaded with steaming hot snacks. 

“Ah, here they come. I ordered all this specially for you. You 
will not find these items on the regular menu card” he said, 
pleased with the flavour and appearance of each dish. I was 
overwhelmed by his attention and did not know what to 
say beyond exclaiming, “Grand, delicious, wonderful,” and joked, 
“you seemed to have ordered my lunch, breakfast and dinner all 
at the same time!” He was very amused by the remark. 

“First taste the sweets ” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” I said, after polishing off something 
with the flavour of almond. It was really good. Then I 
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finished one more variety of sweet and followed it by two differ¬ 
ent types of savoury with tongue-scalding chilli embellishments. 
The Manager ate with relish, constantly pressing me to have more. 

“What does BCS stand for?” I asked, finding the letters in the 
form of a monogram on all plates and cups. 

“For Bhat’s Catering Service. He has a flourishing business, 
catering for wedding receptions, garden parties, even at the race 
course, during the race season, and other important occasions. 
You sec Bhat garlanding important people in those photographs? 
Well, they were all taken during such occasions.” 

“Remarkable man!” I mumbled, obliged to admire the man 
who was indirectly responsible for the generous repast I had just 
enjoyed. 

“Bhat is very strict about one thing. His first condition in 
accepting any contract is that he should be allowed at the end of 
the function to garland the chief guest as a mark of respect to 
the dignitary, whoever he happens to be.” 

I finished my cup of coffee and felt refreshed. A boy came 
in and cleared up the mess of cups and plates. The Manager 
went out and brought a packet of cigarettes and a couple of pans 
wrapped in silver foil, thus giving an elegant round off to a ses¬ 
sion of gluttony. 

“It is still pouring outside,” he said, thrusting a pan into his 
mouth and masticating It with sensual relish. Then lie let himself 
down comfortably onto a sofa and said, “Now that we have settled 
down, let us chat. After all, we can’t go out in this weather,” I 
adjusted myself in my chair more cosily in agreement with his 
suggestion. 

“Tell me, do you believe in astrology? Remember, you pro¬ 
mised to give it a thought and tell me?” 

Somehow I had felt all along he would ask about it. But I had 
not given the subject a thought. Actually, I did not care one way 
or other about astrology and I had no more interest in it than I 
had in jugglery. One watched it with interest, that was all. There 
was no question of believing or not believing in it. But I could 
not explain all that to him, because it was obvious that he was a 
true believer in astrology. Besides, he had been an excellent host 
and I felt at that moment it would be graceless to be honest. I 
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chose to be agreeable. “Yes, of course, I do,” I replied. 

“You are a wise man. 1 would have also fared better in life if 
I had some faith in that great science.” 

I was taken aback by his remark. “Well, don’t you have it?” 

“Now of course I do. But a few months ago I did not. Wis¬ 
dom comes late to stupid people like me.” He tapped his fore¬ 
head with his palm. “If I had had better sense I would have 
saved my old father so much of strain and unhappiness. Poor 
man, nearly went mad trying to convince me about the value of 
astrology. Now I realise how wrong I was. After all, my father 
is such a well informed man in our ancient philosophy and reli¬ 
gion.” With a softness in his eyes he fondly thought of his father. 

“Has he succeeded in convincing you now?” I asked. 

“He hasn’t. I would not let him either, even if he tried a 
hundred years! You don’t know him. He is an angry, obstinate 
man. If he wanted to tell you a simple thing, say, that a crow 
was black, the way he would put it would immediately make you 
choose the opposite view, perversely, and argue that it was chalk 
white. Impossible man!” He threw up his hands in despair. 

“How old is he?” I asked. 

“He must be nearly seventy now. But you will not think so if 
you saw him. He enjoys good health and is very energetic. You 
may not believe it, even today he draws water from the well, tends 
our vegetable garden, chops tire-wood, washes his own clothes, 
He has no use for a single false tooth still, mind you! Till a few 
years ago he chewed bits of cut sugar cane like a school boy. He 
is a great Sanskrit scholar and knows a great deal about: our an¬ 
cient scriptures. He has great qualities, I admit. But his temper! 
Who could stand that! He has not a kind word to say about any 
one. He has not a single friend left in the whole village!” 

“What about your mother?” T asked. 

“Oh, she is a different sort of person. She has no voice in 
running the home. Her business is to cook and feed him. She 
never contradicts my father or interferes with him. I am really 
sorry for her. Even on the day I quarrelled and left home she 
merely stood and shed tears, without uttering a word. The poor 
thing did not understand what the hysterics was about between 
me and my father and why I was leaving. She would not have 









understood it anyway, even if I had taken the trouble to explain 
it to her. You see, there were so many issues on which the old 
man and I used to have a fight daily that my mother was quite 
confused and never bothered to find out the reason. What I 
really regret now is that, of all the real reasons I had for desert¬ 
ing my home, I left it at the end on a silly trivial matter. 

“Really? What was it?” Tasked, becoming curious. 

“Oh, very trivial. As I told you, it is all fate. Nothing is in 
our hands....” 

“A trivial matter, was it?” I butted in hastily, lest he should 
wander away from the subject. 

“I am coming to it,” he said. “You see, there was a lot of 
tension between us on many matters. First he wanted me to be 
a priest. I refused to become one, as you know. I wanted to 
continue my studies. lie would not hear of that. We have a 
patch of wet land. Well, he wanted me to manage it. 1 could 
not, I told him. I said I did not know how to deal with farm 
hands and cows. And on all these matters, and a score of others, 
we fought and shouted till our eyes bulged and veins stood out 
like dry twigs on our faces and necks. Curiously, at no time 
did it occur to me that I should run away from home. But 
a small book brought about the end ... it was actually by 
Somerset Maugham, a collection of long short stories. I had bor¬ 
rowed it from the High School library. I was completely absorbed 
in it one afternoon when my father returned from the temple, as 
usual, for his mid-day meal and rest. The very sight of me lying 
lazily on the built-in cool cement seat with my legs up on the 
! window-sill must have irritated him. He glanced at me and said 
that that was no way to read a book, even if it was trash! I calm¬ 
ly removed my legs from the window without looking at him, and 
continued to concentrate on the book. He asked what was the 
trash I was reading, his temper already rising. I said he would 
not understand what it was, because it was written in English. He 
lost his temper completely and called me an impertinent, good- 
for-nothing pig. “Who wrote that book! Answer me,” he bellow¬ 
ed. I replied that he would not be able to pronounce the author’s 
name and so there was no point in telling him that either. At 
once he pounced on the book like a tiger, tore it from my hand 
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and ran to the kitchen cursing the author, the book, me and every¬ 
one. In the kitchen he pushed my mother aside and thrust tire 
book into the lighted oven. Before I could rush in and rescue 
the book, Mr. Somerset Maugham was burning brilliantly. For 
some reason, that made me decide I should not remain there for 
a minute longer, and I left.” 

The Manager lit a cigarette and said, “Of course, I wrote to the 
High School library from my sister’s home where I lived at that 
time and apologised for the loss of the book and offered to pay 
the penalty. I never received a reply. I don’t know if they ever 
got my letter,” 

He smoked with great concentration and stubbed the butt in the 
ash-tray. I knew the way he sat adjusting himself in his chair 
that he was preparing to launch a discussion on astrology. I got 
up to visit the Men’s Room. The rain had settled down to a 
steady sonorous torrent. There was nobody in the restaurant 
now. I wondered how all those people had managed to dodge 
the rain and escape into their homes. I bathed my face in cold 
water, combed my hair and came back refreshed. 

I myself broached the subject of astrology. We talked in a 
general way for a while, recounting our experiences with fortune¬ 
tellers we had run into in public parks, in railway compartments, 
on pavements in busy streets. Then we discussed palmistry, 
numerology, crystal-gazing, premonitions and trained birds that 
pecked at spread-out cards with mystic symbols which spelt out 
one’s fortune. 

“I don’t believe in any of these methods. I believe all this is 
invented to provide a livelihood for vagabonds and shady char¬ 
acters,” the Manager said. 

I agreed with him whole-heartedly and was encouraged to cite 
examples of gullible people victimised by crooks masquerading 
as astrologers. I went on to quote the instance of a man whose 
entire fortune, inherited from his father, was lost because an 
astrologer told him that only by losing every bit of his inherited 
wealth could he double or treble what he possessed. He threw 
lavish parties, gambled, speculated in stocks, and did not rest till 
he had got rid of the last copper in his bank. He was without 
work for a decade, waiting for fortune to smile on him, living on 
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the charity of his friends and relatives. “Today the poor fellow ^ 

is a clerk in the Income Tax Department!” 

The Manager listened attentively to my story and said in a 
hurt tone, “But I thought you believed in astrology. You said 
so.. . It suddenly dawned on me that earlier in the evening, 

I had indeed proclaimed my belief in it. But. it had totally gone 
out of my mind. 

“Yes, yes, I know. I have no belief in it as it is practised by 
thousands of charlatans today. It is a great science and I respect 
it as such,” I explained. 

He became very excited, “Ah, I am so happy you say that! * 
I have the right man for you! Die great soul who completely 
changed my attitude towards astrology and who practises it as a 
science.” 

I did not like to get mixed up with this sort of thing. 1 asked, 

“What is his name? Where does he live?” expecting that he 
lived in some remote pilgrim centre up in North India. 

“We all call him Swamiji. His real name is Shri Sadananda 
Swamiji.” 

At once I knew who the Swamiji was! Rao the receptionist 
had told me about him. He occupied one of the rooms in 
Riviera! 

Swamiji was a holy-man-cum-astrologer, He came from some 
obscure village in the South which was supposed to be sancti¬ 
fied by its holy shrines. Swamiji divided his time between the 
South and the North. Actually, he was known in the South as 
Sadananda Swamiyyar. He changed it slightly to Swamiji for 
the purpose of his North Indian tours, 

People with an uncertain future, troubled hearts, disturbed * 
minds and physical sickness went to him for spiritual solace as 
well as to gain knowledge of their years ahead. In fact, they went 
to him little for his pious advice and guidance in worldly matters, 
which he gave away for love. But their fortune, which he told 
for hard cash was the main attraction. 

Swamiji was a very methodical man. He offered his devotees 
three types of benefits from which they could select any one ac¬ 
cording to their need and solvency. One could go to him and 
get just a modest glimpse of one’s future without much financial 
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strain, or one could ask for a general view of one’s past, present 
and future, or one could enjoy the luxury of virtually commis¬ 
sioning him to conduct an exhaustive survey of one’s life, begin- 
ning right from one’s previous birth to a point equally distant in 
one’s future, with appropriate recommendations to propitiate the 
evil spirits which might tend to sabotage the happy journey of 
life. 

In appearance, Sadananda Swamiji was like the Laughing 
Buddha in ebony. He had teeth of yellowing ivory, but one tooth 
was of scintillating gold. In his ears, a pair of ruby ear-rings 
pierced their surrounding darkness with light. His forehead was 
splattered with religious markings in yellow, white and red. A 
benign professional smile played permanently on Swamiji’s coun¬ 
tenance regardless of its aspects of seriousness, concern or anxiety. 
His heavy drooping eye-lids added a mystic quality to his per¬ 
sonality. On the whole he looked like a picturesque Oriental 
curio in an antique shop. But he jarred the effect by sitting cross- 
legged on a chair with a wet turkish towel on his bare back where 
he generally left it to dry after his hath. This was the formal 
dress in which he received his devotees. 

from morning to night people trooped into his room for his 
“darshan,” religiously deposited their money in his cash box and 
went away with fresh hopes in their hearts. He had, naturally, 
an enormous income. In fact Rao had told me that he was the 
only one who paid the Hotel in advance. 

His stock-in-trade was inside a big black wooden chest which 
had impressive brass knobs and ornate hinges and clamps. It 
was packed to the brim with hundreds of bundles of ancient palm 
leaves two inches broad and six inches long. These had become 
brown with age and handling, and had on them a great deal of 
closely written characters and symbols. It was said that one who 
could decipher the symbols and read the characters broke 
through (he limits of time and attained knowledge of the destinies 
of individual beings, This box and its contents had been in 
Swamiji’s family from time immemorial, functioning as the tradi¬ 
tional means of livelihood from generation to generation. 

The Manager told me ecstatically about the greatness of Swa* 
miji. Much of it 1 had already heard from Rao but 1 could see 
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that the Manager was exaggerating and glorifying vastly the 
powers of Swamiji, out of a compulsion to impress me and to 
make me share in his newly discovered faith in astrology. 

“He is to be seen to be believed!” he said, his voice shrill with 
excitement. “It is an experience by itself. You know me, Sir, 
I am not the one to be easily carried away by this sort of thing. 
Even my own father, as I told you, could not succeed in convert¬ 
ing me. But this man is phenomenal, believe me! He takes 
one look at you and comes out with every detail of your life. 
I have seen it with my own eyes!” 

“Did you ask him anything about your life?” I asked. 

“No, I have not yet consulted him on anything, but I have 
been to his room and witnessed the way he talks to those who 
flock around him all the time.” 

“Why don’t you try him out yourself? That would be a real 
test,” I said light-heartedly. 

“Of course, I am going to consult him shortly. But not to test 
him, as you put it,” he said a little hurt. “I have a great pro¬ 
blem weighing on my mind and I would be eternally indebted to 
him if only he could show me the way out. As Swamiji himself 
so beautifully put it, ‘The Stars are our guide; believe in them 
and you will be saved a lot of disillusionment in practical life’.” 

“When are you seeing him?” I asked. 

“Friday next. Will you come along too?” he asked eagerly. 

“No, no. I have nothing to ask him.” 

Don t ask. Just come and watch. There will not be anyone 
else on Friday. It is his Puja day. He has asked me to come 
in the evening at nine o’clock.” 

“No, you are seeing him in connection with your personal 
problems and I am sure you would like to be alone with him, 
Manager,” I said. 

Please, come along,” he pleaded, “I will tell you why I want 
to see him. In fact, I wanted to ask your opinion on this mat¬ 
ter. At that moment the lights in the restaurant were suddenly 
switched off. He looked at his watch and said, “Oh, it is nine 
o’clock already. They close at eight.” He got up and pressed 
a button on the wall. At a great distance a bell rang faintly. 
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Come on, let us go. They will tidy up the room and attend 
to the lights.” 

We crossed the restaurant in semi-darkness. All the chairs 
were hoisted on the tables. The floor appeared scrubbed and 
washed already. A hospital smell of strong disinfectant hung in 
the air. We stood at the door and watched the rain-drenched 
street. Despite the rain, a big crowd had queued up at the book¬ 
ing office in front of the cinema theatre for the late show. On 
the wet surface of the road, reflections of many-coloured neon- 
signs danced in a fantasy of liquid lights. I could feel that the 
Manager was sulking because I had declined his invitation to the 
Friday meeting with Swamiji. 

“I suppose we have to make a dash for it and get into the 
Hotel,” I said, collecting myself to plunge into the rain. The en¬ 
trance to Hotel Riviera was just about fifty yards away. 

“No, don’t. Keep to the wall here and edge along to that 
corner. You will not get wet. From there, the side entrance of 
Riviera is only a few yards away.” 

I started moving according to the Manager’s directions. There 
were a couple of pavement dwellers sleeping along the narrow 
dry strip of the ground close to the wall. I had to manipulate 
my steps like a tight-rope walker to avoid trampling on them. I 
discovered that the Manager was not following me. He stood 
drooping, dejected, where I. had left him. For a moment I felt 
unaccountably sorry for him. 

“Manager, I thought you were also coming. Are you not?” 

I shouted to him. 

“No. I have to see Bhat,” he shouted back, cupping his mouth 
with his hands. The sleepers on the dry strip stirred uneasily. 
Disturbed, they scratched themselves furiously all over and fell 
asleep soundly again. 

"Let me know about your appointment with Swamiji,” I said. 
After all, I thought, there was no harm in accompanying him if 
he was so keen on it. 

“So you are coming to see Swamiji!” He visibly brightened up. 
“I will see you before Friday. Good night.” He waved to me. 

I made a dash to the side entrance to the Hotel. 
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When the Manager told me a few days later that it was on an 
affair of the heart that he was seeking Swamiji’s guidance and 
blessing I was taken by surprise. 

I had assumed that his visit to Swamiji had something to do 
with his relationship with his father, or with property or some 
such matter. At no time did he give me the faintest clue that he 
was a man in love! He carried himself as if he had put all such 
matters behind him long ago. I imagined that for him love 
ought not to present complications, and that he ought to speak of 
sex and not of love. He appeared so aloof and authoritative in 
his official role as Manager of Riviera, when he gave orders to 
Rao, or checked the bills or questioned the accountant, that 
somehow, I found it hard to visualise him mooning over a wo¬ 
man. I thought the pattern of life to which he belonged was 
that of a quiet bachelor living in a neat single room with an at¬ 
tached bath and leading a safe, regulated life of non-involvement. 
This was good enough for one who had run away from a nar¬ 
row-minded orthodox home, and it seemed risky now’ to change 
that. 

As he unfolded the story stage by stage, it became clear that 
he was inexperienced and badly needed sensible advice in the 
conduct of his affairs. Several times, I was strongly inclined to 
interrupt him and tell him, “Look, my dear man, don’t make a 
bloody fool of yourself. This girl you have fallen for will make 
an ass of you. Marry if you must, but look for someone of your 
own class. Have some consideration for your old father. He 
would get a stroke and die if he learnt that you are running after 
this woman.” 

But it was impossible to put in a word. He gushed with emo¬ 
tion as he narrated the story. His eyes were watery, there was 
a nervous tremor of intense passion in his voice, veins stood bulg¬ 
ing out on his temples and neck, his face had darkened and he 
looked a different person. It did not appear possible I could 
stop him and knock any sense into him. 

I became alarmed at his earnestness, because the lady he was 
agonising over was Sabitha Devi, the laundress at the U.N. Laun¬ 
dry and Dry Cleaning Service, which occupied the small corner 
in the reception room of Hotel Riviera, She was attractive in a 
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standardised flashy way. She shaved and arched her brows, red¬ 
dened her cheeks and lips, outlined her eyes in black and rolled 
em as cinema stars do. And yet it was more of sex than beauty 
e a . Actually, even if she had not bothered to correct her 
natural looks with paints, powder and scissors, she would have 
delighted the men no less. 

A° ™ n ' ho "T bus y ° r short-sighted, who crossed the floor 
of the lobby of the Hotel ever faded to torn his head towards the 
U.N. Laundry for a glimpse of her. Some unabashedly stated at 
het. A few shy ones hurried away after a quick irresistible glance, 

stalled m her direclio ”- It was as if she was in- 

f“ t ? ere ( *? 8 ladde “ ev «y heart. Indeed, it was freely 
aked about that she did precisely that in private to a few select 

her'andTh Pe ° Ple f'* ™ s deIi S ht “ about 

er and it became a harmless pastime in Riviera. Receptionist 

Rao was the first to introduce me to this game. Much of his in- 

onnation about Sabitha’s exploits was, of course, based on his 

fail c imagination. But being present at the reception desk ail 

h time he kept an eye on the U.N, Laundry and reported that 

hi ta f “ Parfa ' lar day - ,hat she out with 

«dM £ , f U 0r that a li,tle b °y a “ d deli¬ 
vered d letter to her, or that an old woman came to see her. But 

curious y enough, for all the titillating gossip she inspired all 

around her, Sabitha herself was never known to have talked to 

“!?“ “ '° haVe Mted her hrad from her laundry 
accounts to bestow attention on anybody, This, Rao himself ad- 

mi e , ut hastened to attribute such modesty to a sort of low 
tactics common among the likes of her. 

Whenever we met the subject of our talk turned to Sabitha, 
and Rao had always something new and interesting to add. In 
course of time, I was amazed to realize that there seemed nothing 
did not know about the lady: her parentage, her early adven- 
tures he, paramours past and present, and many other details. 
What was never clear to me really was, how Rao happened to 
come by so many intimate facts about her. He always spoke 

chMhood! kn ° WledSe ° £ °" e * had f ° U0Wd about frora 
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Occasionally, I used to get a vague hint of Rao*s sources. He 
would commence his narration sometimes thus: . You know 

that small lane behind the post-office? Well, there is a typing insti¬ 
tute run by a chap, We have known each other for many 
years....” Though he would mainly speak about this man, his 
struggles, his hopes, his family life, yet, somehow at the end of 
it, I would be richer in knowledge by one more aspect of Sabitha’s 
life: that in her early days she was actually a maid-servant in a 
house or that she used to act in plays. Or he would start with 
the remark, casually, “I had gone to the suburbs on some piece 
of work the Proprietor had given me. There I met a house 
agent,,.or, .. a dentist friend of mine has a sister. She 
works as the Secretary to a big chap in a firm...” all of which 
would eventually contribute to the development of Sabitha’s 
personality. 

Rao would make a situation come alive ingeniously by introduc¬ 
ing a dialogue between Sabitha and a businessman or a cinema 
producer as if he himself was present on that occasion. I listened 
to his stories for their own sake, with absorbing interest, It 
did not matter to me if they were true or false. 

Over a period of time I was able to piece together a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the place, somewhere up in Northern India, from where 
Sabitha had come to Bombay. I imagined it to be a typical small 
town like a million others strewn all over the country. A baroque 
clock tower marked the heart of the town and housed the muni¬ 
cipal market as well as the municipal administrative offices. In 
front of this building there was a public park without any lawn, 
flower beds or trees but, for the people to relax, there were al¬ 
ways a number of iron seats fixed to the ground at the base of a 
statue of a nawab, or some character, invariably on a charger, 
who had helped the British in their difficult days as conquerors. 
There was only one broad road for the whole town and that led 
straight from the outer districts to the clock tower and then 
branched off into smaller streets and lanes, quietly disappearing 
into the congestion and squalor of the interior. 


Chapter III 


Sabi t ii a's family lived at the other end of the town on the 
outskirts. The locality in which they lived had come into exis¬ 
tence before the time the town planners appeared on the scene. 
The little house that Sabitha was bora and grew up in was built 
of bamboo and mud, as all the houses in that area were, and it 
was situated in a lane which joined the main road, miles away, 
after many twists and turns, adjusting itself obligingly to the 
irresponsibilities of the ancient house builders. In fact, one of 
them had built his house right in the middle of the lane, termi¬ 
nating it abruptly at his very doorstep. But the narrow gap on 
either side of his house restored its continuity, and life in it 
eventually flowed normally. 

Sabitha’s house had only two rooms: one at the front which 
was her father’s tailoring shop and the other, of the same size, 
in the rear which was the actual home where the family cooked, 
ate and slept. A curtain of split jute bags in the centre divided 
the domestic from the business side. An old maternal unde of 
Sabitha, who had been a widower as long as he could remember, 
lived with them and helped her father in business. He slept in 
the shop at night. 

Sabitha’s mother was a fat good-natured lady and looked con¬ 
tented and cheerful all the time. Every morning her routine be¬ 
gan with waking up Sabitha and preparing her to be hustled off 
to a nearby free municipal school 







The men kept their sewing machines whirring all day and, 
most times, deep into the night too. It always seemed that they 
took on more work than they could manage. They did not 
make a great deal of money but the income was enough to live 
on contentedly, on credit. 

Sabitha, like all the other children who attended the Free Pri¬ 
mary Municipal School, loved it and missed it on holidays. The 
institution put no pressure on the pupils and imposed hardly any 
tasks on them. Hie underpaid and anaemic teachers went through 
the motions of teaching, spiritlessly, and did not bother about 
discipline or learning. So the children developed a great loyalty 
to the institution. Of course, it was understood that the school 
was run just to oblige the parents by keeping the children away 
from home during the day. 

Sabitha used to return from school, fling the books and slate 
in a corner, and run off to play in the street again with the same 
friends she had been playing with the whole day. When it became 
dark, Sabitha’s mother shouted for her and groped for her in 
the faint spray of light from the little oil lamps lit up in the 
houses on either side of the lane. She would be found, dragged 
home, fed and put to bed. 

Nothing varied in their life. Everything was done according 
to a system evolved out of several years of routine, and it had 
reduced their existence to one of happy simplicity. When Sabitha 
grew up she would be married to another tailor, who would be 
absorbed into their business automatically, and her children in 
their turn would go to the Free Municipal School and so on and 
on, for ever, undisturbed by the interruptions of birth, growth 
and death, 

This odd tranquility of their existence was rudely shattered 
one morning. The political eruption that created Pakistan cleft 
the very earth they stood on and was gathered into the new 
nation. Hie people of the locality went about attending to their 
normal activities blissfully unaware of the bloody wave of vio¬ 
lence that was advancing towards them from the interior of the 
town. Indeed, that morning Sabitha’s father had opened the shop 












as usual and she herself had been sent off to the school as on 
any other day. 

But as she neared the school she observed even from a dis¬ 
tance a strange quiet settled on it. The playground, which was 
usually alive with children chasing one another, running and 
fighting, was deserted. Sabitha feared that it might be a holiday, 
in which case she would be subject to her mother’s control the 
rest of the day. She was happy to see the school gate open and the 
movement of people inside the building. 

The instant she entered the gate, her eyes fell on the watch¬ 
man lying on the grass, his throat cut. At first she did not re¬ 
cognise death, Only a certain strangeness about the familiar face 
and the odd angle of his body attracted her attention. As she 
stood looking at the fly-blown inert body, her instinct communi¬ 
cated the presence of danger, and at once fear made her turn 
back and run. But at that moment one of the teachers came out 
of the building, caught hold of her and took her in. 

There were quite a few children sitting on the floor of the 
small hall. They were all crying. The teachers from whom they 
expected courage and moral support themselves looked dazed and 
helpless. They exchanged grave remarks in ominous whispers 
which further frightened the little ones. Now and again a teacher 
would go out at the sight of a pupil appearing at the gate and 
bring the child in. Some parents came in from the rear entrance of 
the school, anxiously looked for their children, collected them 
and hurried away. All the while, Sabitha sat in a corner and 
waited with wet eyes for delivery from the unknown danger. 
She found it unbearable. The mystery, the silence and the per¬ 
spiring, panic-stricken faces oppressed her. 

As time went by, noise of bustle and clamour with occasional 
dull thuds of explosion from afar began to float into the silence 
of the classroom. The noise rapidly increased and became a 
rumble as loud as the sound of an approaching train. Sabitha 
felt an uncontrollable urge to make a dash for home. With her 
heart pounding furiously, she made a tentative move towards the 
door. Hie teachers made no attempt to hold her back as she 
feared they would. All of a sudden one of the teachers ran out 
of the room in a flash and disappeared through the gate, Im¬ 
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mediately another followed. Then everyone ran out and dis¬ 
persed in all directions. 

On the street there were many people rushing about madly. 
Her own familiar little lane was choked with people. Women 
were crying, with children clinging to them. Men were carrying 
enormous bundles and shouting orders. Sabitha could not make 
any move forward. She was tossed, jostled and pushed. She 
seemed to be moving in every direction at once and yet nowhere. 
She could not stand still even to think for a second. Her appeals 
and cries were drowned in a deafening din. She spotted one or 
two of her neighbours. They were burdened with trunks and 
sacks, and floated mindlessly along the jostling stream of people 
with unblinking eyes set on the way ahead. She desperately looked 
for a way towards her home. Finally, she saw the gutter at the 
edge of the road and jumped into it and waded in slush and 
slime towards it. Her uncle was standing on the steps of the 
shop with a bundle on his head. He did not see her even though 
she was very close to him. She shouted to him; he looked this 
way and that but not right below him in the gutter. Just when 
Sabitha was struggling to climb out of it, he saw her. He came 
hurrying, picked her up, and before she realised it she was drift¬ 
ing with the current of humanity away from home, sitting on his 
shoulder. 

“Father and mother?” she whispered close to his ears. He did 
not answer. Sabitha repeated the question. 

“They will come,” he said, 

Perched on his shoulders, she commanded a vast view of 
human heads. There was a great deal of babble and chatter every¬ 
where. She constantly heard the words, “Gandhiji,” “Delhi,” 
“killing,” “Calcutta,” “Hindus,” “Muslims.” In front of her 
there was an old woman staggering under the weight of her 
possessions: a zinc bucket, earthen pots, hurricane lanterns, bundles 
of brooms and clothes. A young man was pushing a bicycle 
with an upturned rope cot tied to its entire length which he had 
loaded with trunks, rolls of bedding, framed pictures, and a 
gramophone complete with its tin amplifier in floral bloom. 

Someone was carrying along, among other things, a bird cage 
with a frightened and screaming parrot fluttering clumsily in it. 
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Far ahead there were bullock carts packed with people. Beyond 
them, there were thousands on the march. 

As they went on, groups of more refugees from nearby villages 
constantly joined them. The sun was setting. The general hum 
of people had subsided. Everyone was tired, and walked in a 
trance to the hypnotic rhythm of his footfall. The sun turned 
orange, dimmed and faded away quickly, and all the colours 
mingled together and assumed the single colour of the dusk. 

Sabitha was hungry, and a gentle fatigue overcame her. She 
rested her head against the gunny sack her uncle carried on his 
head and fell asleep. V 

They journeyed in this way for many days, but not all the 
time on foot. They travelled by bullock carts, crowded trains 
and rattling buses, eating the food given at various refugee camps 
on the way and sleeping at nights in the open under the trees or 
on pavements. 

Sabitha’s hair became matted for want of attention and her 
dress, which had cheerful pink flowers on it, became brown with 
dust and dirt. All through, her uncle maintained a glacial silence, 
unless it was to ask her if she felt hungry or sleepy. Sabitha was 
not bothered about it because her uncle was not known, even in 
normal times, as a talkative man. She could not remember her 
mother or father ever having had any conversation with him. 

He was gentle and hardworking in a quiet way, and everyone 
left him alone. So did Sabitha. She did not question him now 
out of a habit acquired at home. 

Their journey ended in a suburb of Bombay. A make-shift re¬ 
habilitation centre had been created by the government to re¬ 
ceive the refugees who had been pouring in from the north every 4 
day. Sabitha and her unde were given a small room with, a 
thatched roof and a mud floor. There were rows and rows of 
such constructions. The whole area was crawling with sullen, 
unkempt, half-starved people. Ministers arrived with police es¬ 
corts, pleaded with them to be patient, explained at length the 
plans they had drawn up for the benefit of the refugees, and de¬ 
parted. 

Though no relief came immediately, as time went by each re¬ 
fugee found his destiny in the ordinary course of following his 
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instinct to look for food, shelter and a better life. According to 
his luck and resourcefulness, he was rewarded. Some started 
with nothing but at the end came to possess factories, buildings 
and estates, became millionaires and respectable citizens. Some 
speculated and lost the little gold and jewellery which they had 
brought along from home, and died curled up on the city pave¬ 
ments. Some adventurers went to prison. But many of them 
made good what they had lost: carpenters, motor drivers, elec¬ 
tricians, hawkers, masons and mechanics found their careers as 
before and recovered their normal way of life. 

Sabitha’s uncle ultimately found a sewing machine which came 
to him through some devious rehabilitation channels and the 
government machinery even produced, some years later, a two- 
room tenement dwelling for them. 

Sabitha’s life fell into a pattern which was almost the same as 
the one she had known years ago. Only her father and mother 
were not a part of it any more. Her uncle had literally picked 
up the thread from the point at which it was snapped. Just by 
sitting on an empty dealwood packing case and working his feet 
again ceaselessly on the pedal of the sewing machine he seemed 
to recreate the old atmosphere of home and to give a miraculous 
continuity to a life that was lost in the little town up in the north. 
There were all around him the same sort of bundles of cloth, 
shreds and bits, threads, scissors, and confusion, and above all, 
the endless nostalgic noise of the whirring machine. He looked 
very aged and poor. His shirt was a conglomeration of patches 
stitched on to the illusion of the original shirt which had disap¬ 
peared long ago. Now he hardly spoke to any one at all. He 
sat all the time bent over the needles, threads and clothes. Oc¬ 
casionally, he looked at Sabitha through a heavy pair of glasses 
which wildly dilated his eyes; and then his face would crack in 
a hundred places and reveal a warm compassionate smile. Be¬ 
sides 'cooking for the two of them and stitching clothes, he had 
no other interest. He had shrunk life’s functions to its barest 
minimum, 

Sabitha was admitted to a local school. But much to her dis¬ 
may she found It very different from the one she had known. On 
the first day at the school she was tested by the teachers and 
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they were surprised to find that she knew little or nothing about 
the alphabets and numbers. So they began to bestow special 
attention on her. They took special classes, gave her extra home¬ 
work, conducted tests, all of which was irksome to Sabitha. Her 
teachers despaired at her playfulness and lack of interest in her 
lessons, and imposed mild punishments on her. She found the 
task of learning more painful than the attendant punishment and 
so she never progressed. 

The teachers pampered and fussed over Sabitha during the 
celebrations of school annuals and class socials. She was a great 
asset during such occasions, as she could sing and dance her feet 
off and keep the audience enthralled. In a dull school social, 
her turn alone would make it memorable and lively. But she 
enjoyed such popularity only once a year. The friendly teachers 
of the previous day reverted to their grim, demanding ways the 
moment the curtain dropped and concluded the socials. 

As she grew up she began to spend more and more time before 
the mirror. Her uncle pampered her beyond his means and 
bought her fancy clothes and exotic makeup kits. She read cheap 
movie magazines and pored over the pictures and marvelled at 
the synthetic charm of the heroines and heroes. She imitated 
their hair styles and sultry looks. 

One day, the school authorities objected to the style of her hair, 
dress and walk. They said she set a bad example to other girls 
and that was the last day she went to school. 

Sabitha enjoyed her freedom from learning and spent her days 
as she pleased, singing, reading cinema journals and dressing up 
gorgeously for no purpose in particular. Once or twice she offered 
to help her uncle in the kitchen but he would not let her go near 
the oven, the vegetable knife or the boiling water. He was afraid 
she would hurt herself, She spent a lot of time with a friend of 
hers listening to recorded cinema tunes, and came home late in 
the evening with songs on her lips which she hummed till she 
dropped off to sleep. 

From the awkward adolescent shape her body began to emerge, 
like a figure in kneaded clay from a classical mould. When she 
went out, men staled at her. Shop-keepers turned away from 
their other customers to attend to her, In crowded buses, even 


straight-faced gentlemen offered her their hard-won seats, Crowds 
and long queues at cinema booking windows were no problem 
to Sabitha, for there was always a benefactor at the head of the 
queue to short-circuit her place at the end of the line and procure 
her a ticket. 

Her personality unfailingly inspired in men chivalry and pro¬ 
tectiveness; she stirred unknown sensual desires in them which 
were frustrated invariably in outward acts of pure kindness. 

One day, when she had gone to her friend’s house to listen to 
records of film music, she met Kundan Lall. He was a friend of 
the family and moved about the house with the freedom of a 
long-lost son. At the sight of him everyone giggled, because he 
had a reputation of being a very witty person. He would go 
straight to the kitchen and pick up a plate uninvited and serve 
himself; he would roam from room to room freely without bother¬ 
ing about the privacy of people, he would stretch himself hori¬ 
zontally on the sitting room sofa and conduct conversations with 
the members of the household, or engage himself in teasing the 
children till they ran to their mothers in tears. He was a very 
welcome guest; his unconventional behaviour set the mood and 
whatever he did sent everyone reeling with laughter. 

Kundan Lall’s appearance was that of a fallen cinema star. 
He looked deceptively elegant. His crop of hair was dishevelled 
carefully on the lines of a he-man of the silver screen, but the 
intended effect did not come off; his hair merely looked unkempt. 
There were rakish purple rings under his eyes with the depth of 
sunglasses. A thin line of hair over his upper lip represented a 
Clark Gable moustache. 

That day he was in great form. The whole afternoon he spent 
in giving a hilarious performance, mimicking comedians in the 
movies, ministers who gave public speeches in broken English, 
musicians who made funny faces when singing classical songs, 
South Indian typists, Bengali poets, and Gujarati stockbrokers. 
He kept everyone in stitches and climaxed the show by borrow¬ 
ing a saree and wearing it over his pants, and bleeding-Madras 
bush-shirt for impersonating a gawky lady who was a well-known 
social worker of the place. When the performance ended, every¬ 
one felt exhausted with the sheer strain of laughter. 
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Sabitha was thrilled by the range of Kundan Lall’s talent and 
admired his engaging manners. She giggled at every move he 
made and laughed uproariously at every joke he uttered. She was 
so carried away that she forgot the decorum expected of a grown-up 
girl and loudly applauded his acts and even called him “Mr. Lall,” 
once or twice. 

Kundan Lall’s visits stretched usually from morning till late in 
the evening. It was always with great reluctance that the family 
finally allowed him to go. 

When finally the gathering dispersed it was dark outside. Kun¬ 
dan obligingly offered to see Sabitha as far as her house and she 
was delighted. On the way she asked him many questions about the 
cinema stars and their private lives. Before he parted from her, 
a few yards away from her house, he had made such extravagant 
claims of the knowledge he had of film studios, actors and direc¬ 
tors that he even referred to some well-known actresses and actors 
by their pet names, such as “Beebee,” “Curley,” “GK“Boss,” 
etc., which were in use strictly in the closed circuit of the film 
world. He took out from his purse an elegant visiting card with 
his name and office telephone number on it and gave it to her, 
saying that she could get in touch with him any time she wished 
to visit a film studio. 

“Who knows, they may want you to act in a film and one day 
you may become a star yourself!” he said, and smiled significantly. 


Chapter IV 


Kundan Lall was in the employment of Manik Seth, who was 
the owner of Rainbow Mills. Kundan’s exact official role was 
undefined and so were his hours of work at the office. Pie just 
hung around Manik Seth’s posh air-conditioned office all day and, 
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whenever a need arose for his services, he was called. Some times 
he would be asked to find out the raw cotton stock position of a 
rival organisation, or he would be asked to book tickets for a 
circus show for the children of a friend of Manik Seth. Once 
he went to the office, Kundan Lall could hardly guess what sort 
of work would come his way. 

It was expected also that Kundan should accompany his boss 
in the evenings wherever the big man’s engagements took him and 
remain within beckoning distance, whether it was at a chamber 
of commerce meeting or wedding reception, Kundan Lall could 
go back to his apartment only if Manik Seth finished all his en¬ 
gagements and went home to his family. 

This arrangement left Kundan with no time of his own, He 
made the most of his freedom whenever Seth went out of station 
on business for three or four days. He lived in a small apart¬ 
ment above an Irani tea shop close to the city office of Rainbow 
Textiles. 

After meeting Sabitha, Kundan expected every day that she 
would phone and ask to be taken to a film studio. But no such 
request came. Returning to his room late one night he felt dis¬ 
gusted with his lot and the sort of life he was leading. He had 
hoped that Manik Seth would go out of station and give him an 
opportunity to meet Sabitha. But Manik Seth sent his assistants 
and deputies out to Delhi, Calcutta or Madras all the time and 
he himself stuck to his chair perversely, as if his whole purpose 
was to see that Kundan did not have a moment of his own. 

One day he stopped work abruptly and asked to be let off for 
the day. 

“Why?” Manik Seth asked, surprised. 

Kundan said that his cousin was ill and that he wanted to see 
him. 

“I did not know you had cousins here.” 

“0 yes, I have,” Kundan said with alacrity, 

“If you must go, go,” he said grudgingly, “and come back in 
the morning. I want you to go to the Import Controller’s Office 
and chase that application and see it gets through.” 

Kundan Lall boarded a fast suburban train and got off where 
Sabitha lived some fifteen miles away. He went straight to his 
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friend’s house, He expected to meet Sabitha there, listening as 
usual to recorded film music. First he went past her house, just 
to see if by chance she was standing in the verandah. But he 
could only see the old tailor at his machine and there was no 
sign of Sabitha anywhere around. 

At his friend’s house, “Ah, Kundan has come,” everybody cried 
with great joy at the sight of him. Children ran and clung to 
him and climbed all over him, shouting, “Kundan uncle, Kundan 
uncle, buy us ice cream!” The elders teased him with an exag¬ 
gerated show of welcome. But Kundan Fall’s eyes roved the 
room for Sabitha and he hardly heard what they were saying. 
He covered up his inattention with an ambiguous grin which served 
as a standard reply to all questions put to him. He noted with 
disappointment that the gramophone was silent. He knew that 
Sabitha was not in the house. He felt inclined to leave at once 
and go in search of her. But he was a prisoner of his affectionate 
friends and was obliged to stay on. Kundan found it difficult to 
be tlie clown they wanted him to be. It was painful for him to 
keep the false smile screwed on his face. He got up suddenly 
mumbling something about having to go to the factory in con¬ 
nection with some labour trouble. Everyone looked disappointed 
and there was a murmur of protest. But he was already at the 
door waving to them. Just as he was leaving, with a casual air 
he asked the girl who was Sabitha’s friend, “Surprising, you are 
alone. Where is that music-mad friend of yours?” 

“She has gone to a mating show,” the girl replied, giggling, 

“Still more surprising that you did not follow her,” Kundan 
remarked. “But I have seen Dellu-ka-Ladki twice.” 

Kundan at once knew where to meet Sabitha; that picture was 
running close by at the Empire, and the mating show would be 
over soon. He went to a small tea shop near Sabitha’s house and 
waited there, sipping a cup of steaming tea saturated with tea 
leaves and sugar. When it was time, he stepped out. It was 
already dusk. He walked slowly towards the theatre. In pass¬ 
ing, he glanced at Sabitha’s house; the old tailor was still working 
under a bright unshaded electric light which dangled from a wire 
a few inches above his head. As he went lie kept a sharp watch 
over the vague forms that floated past him in the dark. Then 
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he recognised the unmistakable shape of Sabitha at a distance. 
His pulse quickened and he manoeuvred his movement to make 
the meeting look accidental. When she was near enough, he said, 
“Hullo, Miss Sabitha, I am Kundan Lall, remember me?” 

“Mr. Lall, what are you doing here?” she said, surprised. 

He joked, “Is it not possible I could have come all the way 
only to see you?” 

She took it as another one of Kundan’s witty remarks and 
laughed. “I cannot forget the way you made us laugh and laugh, 
Mr. Lall, in their house. Throughout that night I was laughing, 
remembering your jokes. The old lady you imitated with a saree 
on was the best!. . .” 

Kundan felt embarrassed to hear of this unrestrained buffoonery 
that day and felt unhappy that he had left in her mind the impres¬ 
sion only of a mere clown. 

He said, “I am frightfully thirsty. I have been on my feet 
since the morning. Could we have a cup of tea somewhere?” 

“No, I don’t want tea, I will have ice cream!” 

Kundan felt relieved, he thought that she would say she would 
have to hurry home. They went to an ice-cream booth attached 
to the theatre. 

“By the way, why didn’t you phone me? I gave you my num¬ 
ber. Are you not interested in visiting a studio and getting to 
know a few film chaps?” 

“Of course I am. But where to phone from?” 

“Is that all your trouble? Any Irani restaurant will allow you 
to use the phone if you pay. . ..” 

“But I don’t know how to phone.” 

Kundan was amazed by this admission and it made him want 
to take her in his arms at once and bite her; she looked so cute 
and innocent. He taught her with much fondness how to dial 
a call and in the process held her dialing finger and moved it on 
imaginary telephone numbers and mimicked Sabitha talking to a 
famous film producer over the phone. She laughed so loudly that 
people at other tables turned and stared at her. 

# * * * 
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As time went by Kundan developed the theme of his fictitious 
cousin’s illness so ingeniously that he could get away, from the 
office and meet Sabitha at any time. 

Kundan taught Sabitha everything that would make his life 
easier. He taught her how to buy a ticket for the local train, to 
get off from it at a particular station, to drop coins in a public 
telephone equipment and call him and to wait for him at agreed 
landmarks in the city. 

Kundan took her to the movies and treated her to fabulous 
dinners, with cabaret shows thrown in at luxurious restaurants, 
and paid extravagant bills with impressive tips. Then he would 
see her off at the station when she caught the last train home. 

Gradually, waiting under the lampposts, and in the foyer of 
theatres and at street corners proved too troublesome and so he 
got her a spare latchkey to enter his apartment. Now, she came 
whenever she liked and waited for him there. It was a refresh¬ 
ing change from rushing about madly from restaurant to restau¬ 
rant and from cinema house to cinema house. It was also con¬ 
venient in other respects; they did not have to keep their eyes 
glued anxiously to the clock for the last train. If she missed it 
she had a place to stay at night. 

In course of time her sarees, pots of face creams, tiny bottles, 
combs and trinkets gathered gradually in Kundan’s bedroom 
which began to smell of perfume and feminine underclothes. 

They were drunk with each other’s company. Kundan loaded 
her with clothes and ornaments, fancy footwear and colourful 
plastic handbags. She even sported a pair of large almond-shaped 
dark glasses which made people mistake her for a minor film star, 
though she was yet to go even as a visitor anywhere near a film 
studio. When people stared at her, Kundan showed off his pro¬ 
prietory rights over his gorgeous companion by putting his hand 
affectionately over her luscious shoulders or by offering her ciga¬ 
rettes which he had taught her to smoke. She loathed the smell 
and felt giddy when she smoked; but still she dangled a cigarette 
fashionably between her fingers as an advance preparation for the 
high hectic life to come. Kundan was proud to be seen in pub¬ 
lic with her. But his own personality, his narrow Italian-style 
suit, the American tie, the dishevelled hair and the dark rings 
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under the eyes made him look like a mere escort under orders 
to conduct an expensive female to a superior male customer. 

For mearly a year, their joy of delirious living continued. Then 
the excitement in each other and in music halls and in movies 
began to pall. Kundan also discovered to his horror that Sa- 
bitha’s love for clothes and cosmetics had cut an enormous hole 
in his bank book. 

Vague indications of Sabitha’s boredom with Kundan began to 
appear. She would listen to his jokes and stories without any 
reaction, and yawn and retire to bed at the first opportunity or 
she would sit at the window and gaze at the street below for hours 
without exchanging a single word with Kundan, •; V }. w 

One evening, Sabitha turned from her street-gazing and asked, 
“What happened to your promise to take me to a film studio?” 

Kundan, who was reading the evening paper, could not imme¬ 
diately grasp her question; he had forgotten long ago about her 
film career. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“What is it? What is it?” she repeated, giving an uncouth imi¬ 
tation of him, “Don’t say you never promised, Studio, studio. 
Do you understand now?” She shouted wiggling her body and 
hands like a rustic woman. Kundan had been observing with 
alarm her dormant traits coming to the surface one by one. He 
ignored her coarse behaviour. Experience had taught him to 
use tact on such occasions. 

“Of course, my dear Sabitha, be patient. I do remember and 
I am making all the arrangements, not only to visit a studio, which 
I can do at any time, but to get you a role in a film. I want a 
good producer to take you on, not any crook that you find run¬ 
ning the film industry nowadays. I may not tell you everything 
I do for your sake. I am sure you will agree there is.no point 
in doing that, But I can tell you this, the chap I want you to 
meet is in Rome at present.” A 

“When is he coining back?” Sabitha asked, impressed. 

“He is a big man. In fact the biggest man in the industry; He 
has gone on a tour of Europe, England, America, Hollywood] 
Japan, Hong Kong, etc. He is planning to enter into partner¬ 
ship with all those big foreign producers.” ,: 







“When is he coming back?” She again asked, much excited. * 
Kundan went on telling her in a low majestic tone whatever 
came to his head. “I am in touch with his people ahnost every 
day. Please, Sabitha, do not think that I sit in the office late 
because it gives me pleasure.” 

“I only asked because I was just wondering how long I was 
to go on like this,” Sabitha said apologetically. 

“I perfectly understand your anxiety. But you must under¬ 
stand me too. These things take time. They have to be planned 

properly.” .|$j 

“Yes, but I only asked, because. . ..” she said again looking f 
very repentant that she had brought up the question of her career. 


Chapter V 


M a N i k Seth sat at his table and brooded over his problem. At 
home there was trouble. Hie ayah who looked after his three- 
year-old son had left. She was the last of many ayahs of all 
colours, shapes and sizes that his household had seen. Manik’s 
wife was a sick person. She left the care of her child entirely to 
the ayahs and spent her time in a specially built prayer room 
among the pictures and images of gods which she fondly dressed 
and decorated with bits of coloured silk, glass beads and glitter¬ 
ing tinsel. Now that the ayah had left, the whole burden of look¬ 
ing after her child fell on her. She had neither the energy nor 
the patience for it and had almost reached the point of insanity 
trying to cope with the task. Manik dreaded his wife’s complaints, 
tantrums and hysterical outbursts. He felt that he himself would 
be driven mad if a solution was not found soon. Kundan Lail who 
had gone to the canteen to fetch coffee entered the room balanc¬ 
ing two cups in his hands. 
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The canteen boys, 1 am told, are calling of! the strike tomor¬ 
row,” he said. His boss showed no interest. 

Kundan, I want you to find an ayah to look after our little 
Mohan. Set aside every other work and attend to this matter 
immediately.” Kundan, who was all set to give the inside in¬ 
formation about the labour union intrigues and politics, blinked, 
unable to adjust his mind quickly to the subject of ayahs. 

Why do you blink like that. Have I made an extraordinary 
demand?” 

Oh, not at all, Sethji, I was just wondering what sort of a per¬ 
son would suit you,” Kundan said, giving his perplexed expres¬ 
sion a new meaning, 

I don’t know. Someone like an ayah or nurse I suppose.... 
I am prepared to pay any salary so long as I am assured of some 
peace at home.” 

“O.K., Sethji. I understand, I will find an ayah" 

“Are you going to do that sitting there? For heaven’s sake 
go out and do something about it! Don’t come back till you find 
someone!” Sethji said. 

Kundan quickly collected the empty cups and dashed out of 
the room wondering what evil spirit had possessed Sethji. 

In the past he would have run to Sabitha to bask in her sultry 
company. But now matters had changed. He found that her 
singing drove him crazy, because she did nothing else all day. 
He could not face her taunts about his helplessness in keeping 
his promise to make her a star. She quarrelled with him fre¬ 
quently and went into long periods of sulking. On his part, his 
v bluff in regard to her career had begun to sound pretty uncon¬ 
vincing even to his own ears. He realised he would not be able 
to keep her fed on bluff for long and that one day she was bound 
to create a scene big enough to bring the whole street into his flat. 
He shuddered at the thought. 

“What, still not gone?” Manik Seth asked, coming out of his 
room and catching sight of Kundan leaning out of a window in the 
passage and gazing at the sun-baked roof-tops of the city gloomily. 
Kundan was startled by his unexpected appearance and quickly 
said, No, Sethji, I was making some phone calls in connection 
with that matter you mentioned.” 
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“Any luck?” Sctkji asked eagerly. > f 

“Can’t say no luck, Sethji. I will go now and find an ayah," 

Kundan said, , : ; 

“Very good. If you make up your mind there is nothing you 
cannot perform, Kundan.” . 

This bit of flattery elevated Kundan’s spirits and ho strode out 
of the office a determined man. , . . 

Outside, the sun scorched him as if it was directed particularly 
on him through a giant lens. It was no time of the day to gan¬ 
der.about aimlessly in search, of an ayah, he grumbled, He hur¬ 
ried,, goaded by the sun, to the end of the street, and then turned 
into a narrow crowded lane and walked on till he reached the 
wooden stairs that led to his apartment over the tea shop. , 

• Even as he stood at the door fumbling in his pocket for the 
latchkey he heard Sabitha singing one of her film songs inside, 

She was in the bedroom fixing her long luxuriant hair in a new 
style in front; of the dressing,mirror,, When she heard Kundan 
enter, she asked, “You have brought it so quickly? I hope it 
is not stale” 

“What is not stale, Sabitha?” Kundan asked, entering the bed¬ 
room. 

“It’s you,” she said, without turning to look, 

“Are you going out?” Kundau asked, assuming the kindest 
possible tone. 

“No” 

“I asked because you are dressing up,” 

*‘I believe in dressing up nicely even if I do not have to go 
anywhere.” 

“That is good, Sabitha,” Kundan said, not quite sure of her 
mood, 

“If I wait for an occasion to put on these nice clothes it will 
be only when I am carried out of this flat horizontally for my 
cremation!” 

“Actually, I came to take you out to lunch. Come on, dress 
up, we will go to some nice place,” he persisted cheerfully, ignor¬ 
ing her ghoulish remark. 

• “Sorry, I cannot come, I have asked the hoy to get me some 
tandoori chicken from the restaurant, You go and have lunch in- 


that nice place, wherever it is.” : 

“The chicken will be stale, as you said. I will take yo'u to a 
place where you get the best tandoori in town and then we can 
go . . .” Kundan went on, encouraged by her weakness for tan¬ 
doori chicken. 

“When did you get all these romantic ideas, Mr. Kundan Lall?” 
“For heaven’s sake stop this sort of talk, Sabitha!” Kundan 
pleaded wearily; 

“Did you come all the way from your great offee to tell hie 
‘Give up this sort of talk’?” she mimicked, 

“I just thought it would be nice if we lunched out’and went 
somewhere.” ' ■ ■■■! 

“It did not occur to you all these days, I suppose.” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Hey, look, because I happen to rot in this hole all day, do not, 
please, take it for granted that I am at your heck and call,” she 
said, throwing the comb on the table and picking up something 
that went into her elaborate hair style. 1 v-V 

“But who asked you not to go out, Sabitha? Go, meet your old 

friends_” 1 ' ’ 

She turned towards him like a hooded cobra, her hair styld 
adding not a little to the effect. , ■ ,i 

“With what face can I go and see my friends? ‘Meet your old 
friends,’the great man says!” ' i; - 

Kundan felt disgusted with the familiar pattern the dialogue whs 
assuming. He tried his best to maintain his composure. But that 
only provoked her more. 1 ; - i 

“My friends think,” she said pointedly, “that you are a big 
man and that you are going to make me a big star. They do not 
know that you are only a big bloody liar who is after me only for 
this purpose.” She made a suggestive gesture. : 

Kundan felt revolted and wanted to hit her, though he knew 
what she said was indeed the truth. She saw with wicked satis¬ 
faction that she had succeeded in wounding him; now she set 
about diligently to pour venom into the wound, rub it, deepen it 
and enlarge it with reckless attacks, abuse and allegations. He 
desperately battled with himself to look calm and collected.'' He 
was afraid he would kill her if he gave way to his anger which 







welled up within him like a swirling flood. 

He tried to turn a deaf ear to her relentless onslaughts on his 
honour and manliness. Soon, surprisingly, he succeeded and 
what she was saying became so much meaningless noise. His 
mind was working slowly on a fascinating plot to get rid of her 
painlessly. While her cacophonous voice filled the house he was 
assiduously piecing together the details. 

The idea was simple: it was to palm off Sabitha on Manik 
Seth as an ayah, No doubt he had to work out the plan cautiously 
in such a way that Manik Seth would not know her background 
nor Sabitha her position in his employment. Once out of his 
flat he would wash his hands off her, even shift his quarters else¬ 
where to prevent her coming back to him. The plan was full of 
risks but it was worth it, he told himself, if he could pull it off 
successfully. 

The front door opened suddenly and an emaciated boy in dirty 
clothes came in. He placed a tiffin carrier on the table in the 
sitting room, hung the latchkey on a nail on the wall and waited. 
This interruption provided a relief to the heavy atmosphere of 
the place. Sabitha’s high-pitched monologue tapered off and she 
became quiet. She had to get up and attend to mundane mat¬ 
ters like giving the boy money, asking him in her normal voice 
to fetch her laundry and wash the vessels. Then the boy left, 
there was a lull, but it held no crisis. The fight was on to the 
next stage of sulking in silence. 

Kundan waited till Sabitha sat for lunch, In all the finery of 
her hair style and glittering dress she moved about the small room, 
clanking the plates and spoons, filling the tumblers with water 
and arranging the table. Then she opened the tiffin box and 
brought out the chicken preparation which looked strangely like 
an abstract glistening nude bathed in spices. 

“Will you share it with me?” she asked. 

“That is not enough for two. You go ahead,” he said, draw¬ 
ing a'chair near the table, She clumsily tore the chicken in two 
and put it in a plate and slid it towards him. They ate quietly 
for a while. Tien Kundan summoned all his talent and asked 
in the softest voice, “Why did you think I came away from the 
office so early?” 
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“God knows,” she mumbled, showing him only her hostile eye¬ 
lids, 

“To give you the good news that I have found the job that will 
riiake you a great cinema star.” 

Sabitha made a contemptuous noise and showed no interest. 

Kundan went on, “You may have to join immediately; this 
evening itself or at the latest tomorrow morning.” 

The proximity of stardom made Sabitha lift her head and pay 
a little attention. She began to listen. He spoke with great res¬ 
traint, with disarming simplicity, with no attempt at special ef¬ 
fects or drama, Sabitha felt strangely dominated by his quiet 
dignity and heard him without interruption. Casually, he des¬ 
cribed the details of Manik Seth’s status in society and his wealth 
and the setup of his household. Sabitha could not have heard 
of a home more ideal than this on earth. 

Kundan spoke for several hours and brought her completely 
under his spell. When he was sure that Sabitha was sufficiently 
conditioned to fall for his offer of a job in Manik Seth’s household, 
he affected a gentle change in his posture and tone, and said, 

You are really lucky, Sabitha, to enter his service. I do not 
know if this is a fact; it happened before I came to know Manik 
Seth; all the same, I am told that what Kantha Kumari is today 
is entirely due to Sethji, I can well believe it. He is a remark¬ 
able man with great influence!” 

“Oh, Kantha? She is a marvellous actress!” Sabitha gasped. 

“Yes, you will be one too! You are a born artist. Look at 
that temper of yours!” Kundan said indulging in a bit of flirta¬ 
tion. Sabitha immediately gave a coquettish jerk of her head, 
flashed him a sidelong look and remained in that pose, imagin¬ 
ing a giant close-up of her own self. Kundan crushed his amo¬ 
rous impulse and resumed the conversation: “You will like this 
work,” 

“What is going to be my work? What am I supposed to do?” 

Your work is to be a cinema star, Sabitha. Nothing else. And 
what you have to do is work for it. Simple.” Kundan demon¬ 
strated the simplicity of it all by lighting a cigarette with a flourish. 

“I wil1 teiI you what you have to do. It is all a matter of de¬ 
tail, put just remember this for the present; Manik Seth’s cocjc- 
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tail parties are famous all over Bombay, and you are a somebody 
if you are invited to one of them. There will always be quite a 
few top film people; producers, actors, directors, and if a girl 
like you happens to be around even a blind producer will not 
miss his chance.” 

, “How do you know he will invite me to his house?” 

“What do you mean? You are going to live in his house, 
Sabitha. You are going to be given a separate room and all that. 
Your, companion will be a small child by name Mohan. Charm- 
ing fellow, Perhaps you will have to play with him and tell him 
a fairy tale or two. That is all. You will have, plenty of time 
on hand. It is all a matter of detail. Your main job is on the 
day of those big cocktail parties. As I told you, all that is a 
matter of detail.” 

Thus Kundan Lall got over the difficulty of revealing to her the 
tine nature of her job. She grasped and remembered only what 
interested her and happily ignored the rest. 

* * * * 

Accompanied by Manik Seth, Sabitha arrived at his home in 
his car. 

Manik went to his wife who was sitting by the child’s bed and 
triumphantly announced the arrival of the new ayah . Then in 
a confiding gruff whisper he said, “Try to be gentle with her even 
if things go wrong in the beginning. We are fortunate. She is, 
I understand, from a well-to-do family, but lost everything, in- 
eluding her parents, during the partition of the country. She 
appears to be a little educated also and knows tailoring too, I am 
told.”. . , 

, Meanwhile Sabitha, who was left in the main hall, looked 
around in wonder at the enormous room, its expensive furniture, 
the paintings on the wall and a hundred other fascinating items 
.like the bronze Nataraja, the huge Chinese ceramic vases, spark¬ 
ling chandeliers of. the size of a cart wheel hanging from the roof, 
the fantastic clock borne by half a dozen dancing Greek gods 
and goddesses barely clad in grapes, grapevines and grape leaves, 
Manik Seth came in and said, “Miss Sabitha, this way please,” and 
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fussed with the curtain to let her pass into the inner room. 

He was suddenly seized with a fear that his wife might not 
approve her. But Mrs. Seth, chastened by the prolonged suffer¬ 
ing she had gone through looking after her son, was in no condi¬ 
tion to be critical when Manik introduced Sabitha to her. “Well, 
this is Miss Sabitha Devi” 

Sabitha said, “ Namaste ” and moved gracefully towards the cot 
and smiled tenderly at the sleeping child. Manik was touched by 
the sight. 

Days went by and Manika’s home came back to normal. 
The tension had gone from the atmosphere and his little son 
luckily took to the new ayah without trouble. His wife went 
back to the prayer room to stick coloured paper bits and beads 
on the Gods. 

One morning, as Manik Seth was getting ready to work, his 
wife rushed into the room and announced, “This queen of ayahs 
must go! Take her back to the palace from where you brought 
her!” Manik let the tie he was tying dangle from his shoulders 
and held on to the bed post to steady himself. The whole gamut 
of troubles, the hopeless search for ayahs, his wife’s hysteria and 
nagging once again faced him. He felt physically weak at the very 
thought of them and his head reeled. 

He looked at his wife. Her eyes blazed fire. She let off a 
barrage of charges against Sabitha: Sabitha used lipstick and 
make-up liberally, she neglected the child and spent most of her 
time in front of the mirror, she sang and hummed even in front 
of her mistress as if she was an equal, she had taught the child 
quite a few vulgar film songs, she dressed immodestly and, the 
last straw, she had douched herself that morning with the ex¬ 
pensive perfume that was kept in the dressing table which Mrs, 
Seth grudgingly used herself. 

She finished, and waited for her husband to act. Manik realis¬ 
ed that Sabitha’s crime was inexcusable but at the same time he 
frantically thought of various ways to avert her dismissal. His 
wife watched him critically and said, as if she read his thoughts, 
“Whatever you may think, I will not have her in this house any 
more, Ask that queen to get out!” 

Manik obediently left the room with grunts of disgust ancf 
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went towards Mohan’s nursery. As he neared it, he got a whiff 
of the perfume. He remembered he had bought it during one 
of his business trips to Europe. Like spliced bits of old films, 
the memory of a smoke-filled night club in Hamburg came back 
to him: his German partner and himself sat and sipped white 
wine as they watched the naked girls on the stage; then they 
moved from night club to night club which progressively diminish¬ 
ed in size, became more and more cosy and intimate until the 
guilt of disloyalty to his wife made him buy the most expensive 
perfume for her the next morning, 

Now the air was impregnated with the very same perfume. 
The smell was so strong that when he entered the room he could 
taste it even in his throat. Sabitha looked a pitiable sight. She 
stood sobbing self-condemned and reeked with her own crime 
helplessly. On seeing Manik, she broke down. He was moved 
and could not bear the sight of her crying. 

“I opened the bottle just to smell the perfume and then.” 

she sobbed, burying her face in her saree. 

Manik watched her without uttering a word, 

“What am I to do?” she asked, her voice thick with tragedy, 
“Madam asked me to get out,” she wailed. 

“What did you expect? A reward for what you did?” he yelled 
for the benefit of his wife, though she was not anywhere near. 
Sabitha looked up frightened, with tear-drenched eyes eloquent 
with appeal for mercy. Manik felt he had never seen a woman 
stand and weep in a more alluring manner. He was about to 
say a word of comfort when his wife came up from behind him 
and asked, “Now, what have you done with this woman?” 

“Sacked her of course, what else?” Manik said, grim and 
businesslike. As he strode back to his room, he ordered, “Ask 
her to pack up and be ready to come along with me, I will ask 
Kundan to deal with her and pay her off.” 

Sabitha sat with the driver in the front seat in the car. As 
soon as it was out of the gate, Manik asked her, “Miss Sabitha, 
tell me, where do you want to be dropped?” Sabitha was surprised 
by his sudden politeness. 

“Oh, I do not know, Sethji. 1 have nowhere to go,” site said, 
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tier eyes already, becoming moist and pink, Manik was afraid 
she would cry again, 

“That’s all right I just wanted to know.” 

“If only I had some place I could call my own I would not 
be in such a wretched plight, Sir, I am an orphan....” she wept 

“No, no, Miss Sabitha, we will see what we can do. We are 
here to help you. You should not worry. Please, Miss Sabitha, 
stop crying.” 

Manik had no idea what to do with her. He could not stop 
the car and just set her down on the road with her baggage and 
drive away. A girl like Sabitha would run many risks, he thought, 
He noticed that already all sorts of characters in the street were 
eyeing her curiously. The idea of sending her back to Kundan 
appeared a heartless solution. He decided that it would not be 
proper to turn an unprotected girl over to the mercy of a chap 
who had no family, moral scruples or responsibility. 

The poker-faced driver asked, “Where to go, Master?” slowing 
down the car at a cross-road. 

“Malabar Guest House, Driver,” Manik Seth replied. 

Malabar Guest House was the guest house of the company. 
Senior executives of the Rainbow Mill stationed outside Bombay 
stayed there when they came on official visits. It was well equip¬ 
ped to give the maximum comfort to the guests. The house had 
many servants who were in a perpetual state of preparedness to 
organise a banquet or a tea party in the huge garden at a 
moment’s notice. It had enough bedrooms fop as many as eight 
finicky guests at a time who could come and go virtually without 
seeing one another. But rarely were all the rooms occupied at 
the same time. Indeed, Malabar Guest House was snobbishly 
avoided, and the company officials went straight from the air 
port to the Taj or some other expensive hotel, They believed 
that a hotel address enhanced their prestige, Still, Manik Seth 
continued to maintain the expensive, wasteful establishment be¬ 
cause the tax system made it profitable. 

When the car stopped in the portico, the retinue of servants, 
alerted by the gardener, was already there to receive Manik. He 
asked one of them to get Room Number Seven ready for the guest, 
Then he turned' to the others and gave various instructions, and 
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they saluted Sabitha with flattering courtesy and trotted off in 
different directions. 

Manik took her into the drawing room which was enormous. 

“Please sit down, Miss Sabitha. Your room will be ready in 
a few minutes ” he said pointing to a sofa. “You will be com¬ 
fortable here, Miss Sabitha, I have no doubt,” he said, settling 
down next to her. 

In the beginning he used to ring her up to find out if she 
needed anything. Then, of an evening, he would drop in at the 
Malabar Guest House to satisfy himself that all was well. Gra¬ 
dually, she began to grow on him; concentration on business was 
becoming difficult at the office without the prospect of a quiet 
evening in Sabitha’s company. Eventually, he made his visits a 
part of his daily routine, 

* * # # 

One day, many months later, Manik Seth went to Hotel Riviera 
to meet someone who was staying there. He ran into the Pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel, Govind Rao, accidentally in the lobby. Im¬ 
mediately they both shouted with joy, hugged and patted each 
other’s back with profuse affection. During the war years they 
had jointly conducted certain business dealings which had proved 
rewarding monetarily, and had also developed deep respect for 
each other’s business instinct. There were many noisy exchanges 
of news between them of their commercial gains, state of health, 
size of their families and of common friends of old times who 
had been lost track of in the vast subcontinent, When the ex¬ 
citement subsided, Manik surveyed the reception room with ap¬ 
proval and it was then it suddenly occured to him that Sabitha 
would fit behind the reception counter better than the man who 
was there with a peculiar green complexion. 

“You are running a posh hotel, Govind,” Manik said admir¬ 
ingly, laying the ground for his idea. 

“I cannot say I have done badly, Manik. But it is nothing 
compared to your success.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Manik modestly, “you do not know 
my headaches; tax problems, import restrictions, labour troubles. 
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Anyway, why talk of all that now? Tell me, why haven't you 
thought of employing a regular receptionist for a place like this? 
1 am surprised!” 

“1 have.” The Proprietor pointed to Rao. 

“No, no, a lady receptionist, I mean,” Manik Seth said. “All 
modern hotels must have a lady receptionist. Foreign tourists 
prefer to....” 

But his friend shook his head, his palms pressed in humble re¬ 
jection and said, “Never, Manik, I will not have any lady on my 
pay roll.” 

It is not any lady, Govind, I am recommending a very re¬ 
spectable person, almost a member of my family. Educated, 
decent, efficient, and all that. She is in bad circumstances and I 

am tiying to help her. 1 would not dream of suggesting someone 
who...,” 

No, Manik, I do not want any lady on the Riviera staff,” the 
Proprietor said firmly. 

“But why, Govind? You must move with the times ” Manik 
persisted and explained at great length how important it was 
from the business point of view. But Govind would not listen; 
he stubbornly kept shaking his head. To his conservative mind! 
the idea of employing a lady as a receptionist gave a sex angle 
to the whole business. He found it difficult to explain this to 
Manik and so he gave vague reasons for rejecting his good advice. 
It became a matter of challenge with Manik. Govind’s obstinacy 
irritated him and he became obstinate himself and determined 
not to leave Riviera without getting Sabitha in. He suggested 
many alternatives by which Govind could be helpful without 
directly being her employer. He offered to take a corner of the 
reception hall on rent for a small shop to sell soap, toothbrush, 
paperbacks and trinkets. Sabitha, of course, would be in charge 
of it. Govind softened and began to show interest. Hie terms 
offered by his friend were extravagantly attractive. They talked 
for several hours and finally parted after hugging each other and 
shaking hands warmly many times. 

Actually, what came out of their discussions was not a shop 
to sell toothbrush and soap but a laundry. A corner of the re¬ 
ception hall was fitted with glass show cases, hangers and other 
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paraphernalia that gave a neat frontage of a laundry. But the 
actual business of washing and pressing was done by arrange¬ 
ment with some full-fledged laundry outside. The Riviera corner 
was only a collection and distribution centre. 

A brightly painted signboard announced the presence of the 
U.N. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Service. Sabitha stood re- 
splendently dressed behind its polished counter. 


Chapter VI 


Sabitha had over two years’ experience in the business on 
the day I saw her at the Laundry, counting clothes. Her private 
life was treated like a folk tale by the residents of Riviera. Any 
man with a virile imagination could add to it and expand it freely. 
Thus her biography had become a colossal collection of romantic 
episodes, night adventures and sex exploits, and very much re¬ 
sembled the literature one found hidden behind respectable books 
in pavement bookshops. 

The Manager seemed to be the only one who nurtured the illu¬ 
sion of Sabitha’s virginity. During one of our conversations, I 
asked, “But, Manager, what makes you so sure she will be agree¬ 
able to your proposal? She may not want to marry. She may 
have other plans.” 

He looked surprised and said, “She may have other plans. 
But they will be changed!” He smiled wisely as if my question 
was a silly one. 

“Changed by what, Manager?” 

“By TIME of course. When the proper time comes you will 
see, everything will change.” 

“Do you mean it is not time yet?” I thought, if I kept the 
dialogue going in this strain, somehow I would arrive at what I 



wanted to make him understand all along, that Sabitha was a 
bitch. 

“I do not know,” he replied. 

“Have you not found out?” 

“What is there to find out?” 

“Her plans, of course.” 

“Has she some plans? I do not know, How to find them out?” 
he said, sounding hopeless. “I cannot walk up to her just like 
that and ask her. She is a lady and what will she think and what 
will others think of me? I come from a family which knows the 
code of behaviour for all occasions and all affairs are conducted 
without the fear of appearing improper at any time, especially 
in matters like this. These codes have been there for ages to 
protect a man’s self-respect and a woman’s honour. As you 
know, I am very progressive and modem in outlook. I do say 
boldly that much of what my father fusses about concerns only 
the ritualistic aspect of life and is sheer nonsense. Yet, there 
is a lot of sense in many of our ancient customs and traditions, 
The trouble with our people is they blindly follow what is handed 
down to them without finding out what is good and what is bad.” 

He looked pleased with himself. “I cannot just go to her and 
ask her, ‘Madam, what are your plans for marriage?’ ” he said 
and bowed deeply to an imaginary Sabitha. 

I was relieved for once to hear him say something sensible. I 
thought I had been unnecessarily alarmed all along about the 
Manager and his affairs, Now he sounded capable of handling 
his own business admirably. So I relaxed and began to talk to 
him without any anxiety at the back of my mind. 

I asked the Manager if he had ever met Sabitha and talked to 
her. He said that he had talked to her many times in the course 
of his official work. If there was a delay in the payment of rent 
for the laundry, he had gone personally and settled the matter 
with her, or if a lodger wanted to give any instructions to the 
laundry about starching a shirt: or advancing the delivery date 
Of a suit, he said he himself had conveyed these to her, 

Over several years their contact had been no more romantic 
than this. He said in all sincerity that he had no inclination to 
get closer to her, that on the other hand he had been totally in¬ 
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different to her presence at the U.N. Laundry. He confessed 
that he was by nature indifferent to women, and he was quite 
content to remain a bachelor, leading a life of tranquility, pursu¬ 
ing knowledge, surrounding himself with books. “Alas!” he ex¬ 
claimed, “God has decreed otherwise!” 

He said he was in the habit of going to the office early some¬ 
times if there were any arrears of work to clear or some important 
matters to tackle. A few months ago he had got up early one 
morning, shaved, bathed, dressed, gulped down a cup of tea, and 
gone down straight to his office which was just a table and a 
chair in the enclosure of the reception counter. 

He had a very important job on hand. He wanted to scrutinise 
the bill presented by the vegetable supplier. The Manager sus¬ 
pected his rates showed a tendency to inflate. He wanted to 
settle his dues, close his account, cancel his contract and arrange 
a direct supply from the wholesale market. All this he wanted to 
get through before Rao, the accountant, or the clerk came in. 

When the Manager entered the reception hall, there was no 
one. It was peaceful and calm, and the whole place was aglow 
with a patch of sunlight on a blood-red carpet. He had spent 
just quarter of an hour checking the prices of brinjals, tomatoes 
and pumpkins against the market rates given in the commercial 
columns of the previous day’s Evening News when the door 
opened and Miss Sabitha Devi entered. She went straight to her 
place at the U.N. Laundry. The Manager casually looked in her 
direction; at the same moment she turned and saw him. In a 
flash he realised that he was having trouble shifting his attention 
back to the vegetable rates. Another second of dalliance thus, 
he feared, and his look would have taken on a thoroughly lewd 
meaning. At the nick of time he covered up his awkwardness 
by a broad smile and a hearty “Good Morning”. She responded 
with a most enchanting smile and a lovely nod. 

After that the Manager found it impossible to concentrate' on 
the prices of vegetables. The occurrence of the previous minutes 
maddeningly repeated itself in his mind, churning out each time 
a fresh detail, such as the colour of her saree or the shape of her 
exposed shoulders. He sat bent over the papers, pretending to 
work. He was afraid even to make the slightest move, lest it 
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should again lead to a glimpse of her disturbing figure. 

He sat glued to the chair, waiting for Rao. The Manager was 
glad when he turned up at last. Somehow Rao’s presence eased 
the strain on the Manager. He regained his composure and could 
even look at Sabitha without a flutter of the heart. He told Rao 
about the vegetable prices, explained what he intended to do and 
gave him all the papers to work out the details. Then he left the 
place to attend to his other routine duties. 

The thought of Sabitha disappeared completely from his mind 
by the time he finished the general inspection of the corridors, 
instructed Francis, the lift boy, to remind the Elgin Lift Com¬ 
pany to service the hotel lift, ordered the upholsterer to recondi¬ 
tion the chairs in Room No. 129 and served the usual notice on 
the Ayurvedic doctor. 

“You see, she is not a stranger to me. I have been seeing her 
for some years now. I have been used to her presence at the 
U.N, Laundry. Yet, I ask you, why did she appear so unusually 
different to me that particular morning? Why did she have to 
disturb my mind so much? Why, why I ask?” the Manager 
said, highly excited. 

I answered in a general way as if it were an academic discussion 
on the behaviour of the human species. “I suppose it is all a 
matter of man’s state of mind at a given place and given time.” 

“Exactly!” the Manager nearly jumped triumphantly, “you 
said it! It is Time, the proper Time! I would have forgotten 
her completely otherwise as, indeed, I did that day after going 
round the Hotel. But it was not an insignificant moment, That 
is why I am going through all this emotional change now. That 
day, after finishing my work, I went out with Bhat, the > 
Proprietor of the Coffee House next door, came back, finished 
my dinner, went round the Hotel for a routine check up, read a 
little in bed, switched off the light and fell asleep with absolutely 
no thought of Sabitha. But without my knowing it in the early 
morning, it was precisely she who was occupying my mind! And 
I was thinking again of all that occurred the previous day. I went 
over all the details of the incident stage by stage till the point 
she smiled at me and nodded her charming head. I could not 
lie in bed any longer. It was too early, but I got up and began 
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to prepare myself for the day. Even the morning papers had 
not arrived. I rang for a cup of tea. While I waited for it, I 
decided to analyse myself and approach my problem intelligent¬ 
ly and objectively. I wanted to find out what it was about her 
that had disturbed my mind so much. I was certain that once I 
discovered the cause my mind would be at rest, because I was 
fully aware that what was happening to me was a mistake. Yes, 
mistake! After all, I was not a boy. I was the Manager of a 
prominent hotel in Bombay, with position and responsibility. The 
best thing for me, I decided, would be to go down and say ‘Hello’ 
to her casually and that, I felt, would put things right. Well, this 
decision calmed me and I was able to enjoy my cup of tea better.” 

Since that day the Manager had gone regularly every morning 
to the reception room to greet Sabitha. He had come to believe 
firmly that there was no alternative to events determined by all- 
powerful Time. 

“The Time had come for me to be trapped,” he said, and gig¬ 
gled with unbecoming coyness. 

Beyond greeting her every morning, the Manager could not get 
any closer to her. In such matters he lacked the proper know¬ 
how. His own traditional ideas of propriety and the conscious¬ 
ness of his position as the Manager of Riviera further barricaded 
him from Sabitha. 

He sqmetimes wondered how people ever actually got entangled 
with strange women, took them out and finally married them. 
In Western countries it was normal but how, he wondered, did 
so many manage such adventures in our country? 

On one or two occasions he attempted to stretch the brief, 
formal “Good morning” a little further. One day he ventured 
to say, “Looks like it is going to be another warm day, don’t you 
think?” But Rao, from behind the counter, answered, “There 
was absolutely no breeze last night. I rolled up my bed and took 
it to the terrace.” And that ended the Manager’s hope of start¬ 
ing a conversation with Sabitha. 

On the second occasion he carefully chose his time and per¬ 
sonally handed over to her the receipt for the rent; while doing 
so he asked her if she had a lot of clothes to attend to, hoping 
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to start a dialogue. She replied “Yes,” and remained absorbed 
in her account book. 

“Why don’t you arrange to meet her somewhere outside 
Riviera?” I suggested. 

“Who, may I know, is going to arrange that for me and where?” 
he asked, with a look of amusement. 

“0, come on, Manager, surely you can meet her outside when 
she closes the Laundry and goes home,” 

“Where? Between the door of Riviera and the car?” 

“What car?” I asked innocently, though I knew that she left the 
Hotel in a black sedan car which came regularly to fetch her. I 
was curious to know how much he knew of Sabitha’s moral tone 
after sunset. 

“Some friends of hers come in a car to pick her up every day,” 
he said, becoming morose, “one of them is the owner of Rainbow 
Textile Mill. He is very rich....” He broke oil 1 , distressed pos¬ 
sibly by a vision of Sabitha and the textile tycoon gamboling in 
the halls of his mansions. 

“Any relative of hers?” I pressed on. 

“No, it appears once she was a sort of a governess to his child¬ 
ren, that was all.” 

“So this textile fellow is already married and has children!” 
I exclaimed. He saw my meaningful look. 

“I know what you are trying to say. But it is not proper that 
we should discuss her private life. I am sure you agree with me,” 
he remarked loftily. The air of noble indifference he put on 
appeared ridiculous. The purpose Sabitha served in the textile 
man’s pleasure palace was obvious to him and yet he was madly 
pursuing his honourable intentions of marriage! As far as I 
could see, the Manager did not have a chance in a thousand years. 
I saw no reason why Sabitha, who enjoyed being a whore, fun 
and freedom, should jilt her wealthy lover and enter into holy 
wedlock with this man who had nothing to show but a job as the 
manager of a third rate hotel in a back street. My faith in his 
good sense, which had returned a little a while ago, disappeared 
instantly. I was aghast at the man’s stupidity. 

For several months, nothing happened to bring the Manager any 
closer to Sabitha. On the other hand, he became painfully self¬ 


conscious in her presence and drew away from her out of a grow¬ 
ing fear that the Hotel staff would find out and talk. 

He suffered a suffocating loneliness and frustration. Everyone 
asked him why he looked so thoughtful and worried all the time. 
He gave the stock reply about a letter from home and the health 
of his father. 

He felt that if only he had someone to whom he could con¬ 
fide his woes, his sufferings would have been bearable. He had 
no friends except Bhat of the Coffee House next door. Bhat was 
an admirable companion but could not be trusted to view matters 
of love of this sort with equanimity. He would get upset and at 
once conclude that the Manager was becoming immoral, become 
alarmed about his own reputation, and avoid the Manager like 
plague. 

“One day I became so desperate I even thought of following 
Sabitha in a taxi to her house. But God is great! He saved me 
from committing such thoughtless acts.” He rolled his eyes up 
in grateful prayer to God. 

It was about this time that the saint-astrologer, Sadananda 
Swamiji, arrival on his usual visit to the city. A small knot of 
people who kept a close devotional watch all round the year on 
his movements in the subcontinent, had gathered on the railway 
platform with garlands and fruits to welcome him. A car be¬ 
longing to one of the beneficiaries of his previous visits was ready 
at the station to take him to Hotel Riviera, where he usually 
stayed. When the train arrived, the group anxiously peeped into 
every carriage for Swamiji and moved against the stream of jost¬ 
ling passengers, and the push-carts loaded with their luggage. 

It was when the platform became almost empty that Swamiji 
was discovered in a third class compartment, looking fresh like a 
baby bathed and powdered, and his famous beatific smile play¬ 
ing on his lips. The group garlanded him with a great demon¬ 
stration of reverence. He blessed the group, radiating piety. 

A boy of fifteen, who accompanied him, carried a small steel 
trunk and a brass water jug, the others carried his big box Wrapped 
in a red cloth, and Swamiji was conducted to the waiting car. He 
was made to sit comfortably.' The boy and the luggage were 
suitably accommodated.’ And then one by one each member 
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of the group squeezed into the car and sat apologetically crushing 
Swamiji. At Hotel Riviera, he was again garlanded and fussed 
over by a different set of admirers who had been waiting there 
for him. 

At first the Manager viewed Swamiji’s popularity and rumours 
of his extraordinary feats of prophecy with his habitual disbelief 
and cynical indifference. He was annoyed at the people’s gul¬ 
libility whenever he saw a crowd waiting patiently for Swamiji 
in the corridor outside his door. 

Sometimes in passing he would watch the faces of those people 
and speculate on their private sorrows. He noticed that the crowd 
was always a mixture of the well-to-do and the poor. Generally 
the poor ones came with their over-aged daughters to find out 
the chances of getting them husbands. There were quite a few 
sick children with whooping cough or enlarged spleen or frac¬ 
tured legs, brought by the rich parents to have holy water sprink¬ 
led on them by Swamiji to hasten the cure. 

Apart from the brief diversion that all this provided, the Man- j 

ager also came to like ambling along this passage, because there I 

was always a gentle fragrance of flowers and burning incense 
which came drifting from Swamiji’s room and pervaded the place. 

It brought memories of his home: the temple courtyard at night 
and its flagstone surface radiating the heat of the day, where he 
used to sit and chat with his .friends under the moon, till it dis¬ 
appeared behind the grey temple tower; his mother’s little comer 
in his home where she kept miniature images of gods and showered 
on them flowers and proffered to them fruit and burning incense; 
the many festivals and gorgeous processions that went on till the 
early hours of the morning. » 

* * * * 

■'■■■■ ■ 

: 

It was a particularly bad day for the Manager. Right in the 
morning the Proprietor had rejected his grand idea of sacking the 
vegetable contractor and arranging for a direct supply from the 
wholesale market. He said that the cost of transport and super¬ 
vision that it involved did not make the change worthwhile. 

Earlier in the day he discovered that he would not be able to 








pay his usual homage to Sabitha. She was absent and had de¬ 
puted a boy to do her work who was so small that his head hardly 
came in level with the laundry show-case. She had left an appal¬ 
ling emptiness at that corner. The sight of the urchin depressed and 
angered the Manager. He conjured up one reason after another 
for her absence until his head began to hum like a machine pro¬ 
ducing nightmarish possibilities in rapid succession. He strug¬ 
gled to control his mind and calm himself. His head began to 
throb as if his skull would crack. Finally he dropped into his bed 
and went to sleep at an odd hour out of sheer fatigue, 

When he woke up his heart sank at the thought of the evening. 
He dreaded the loneliness. He decided to go to a movie. By 
the time he returned it would be time for dinner, and after that 
the rest of the evening would somehow take care of itself. 

Though he disliked the film he saw, yet the Manager 
was lost for hours looking at an irresponsible world of mys¬ 
tery, adventure, love, tragedy, buffoonery, travelogue, evil, good, 
song, dance and sex. It lifted his gloom and he returned to the 
hotel refreshed, He finished his dinner and attended to the offi¬ 
cial matters which he was in no mood to look into in the morn¬ 
ing, Then he went on his usual rounds, from floor to floor, giv¬ 
ing instructions to the attendants on the way and exchanging 
pleasantries with the boarders. When he came near Swamiji’s 
door he saw it was open, 

He slackened his pace to see what was going on inside. Swamiji 
was sitting cross-legged on a chair and a handful of people were 
squatting on the floor and listening to him in rapt attention. Just 
as he was about to pass on quietly Swamiji saw him and with 
folded palms greeted him. The Manager, surprised at the sud¬ 
den honour, stopped in his track, bowed reverentially and saluted 
him. 

“Please come in and sit down,” invited Swamiji. /Hie Manager 
stood undecided but saw the impatient look of the others who 
were anxious to get on with whatever the great man was telling 
them. He felt he was holding up an important proceeding, He 
removed his sandals, went in and joined the group unobtrusively. 

It was not difficult for the Manager to pick up the trend of 
Swamiji’s discourse, At the point he came in Swamiji was ap- 
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parently concluding a lively comparison between a child that 
wanted a cricket bat and a rich man who wanted a Rolls-Royce. 
Though the Manager did not make out what moral the example, 
pointed, yet he was tickled by the mere fact that the holy man 
knew the words “cricket bat” and “Rolls-Royce.” 

Swamiji liberally cited simple day to day happenings and gave 
examples from science and politics to illustrate his points. He 
kept his audience sniggering and amazed at his worldly knowl¬ 
edge. Very soon he had endeared himself to the Manager 
through the illustrations he gave which contained references to 
such varied things as air travel, Hitler, teenagers and prohibition. 
He was thrilled by Swamiji’s almost casual approach to profound 
matters of religion, human problems, God and philosophical 
doubts. 

It was midnight when the gathering dispersed. The Manager 
went to bed, his mind greatly at peace. 

Since then he went many times and sat among the crowd in 
Swamiji’s room. Fie came to think of it as a sensible way to 
spend one’s time, finding it both entertaining and enlightening; 
He even began to have a vague sense of an approaching solution 
to his emotional problem. 

He witnessed, in the course of his visits, Swamiji’s prophetic 
powers for which he was so famous all over the country. He was 
impressed with the ease with which the great man put to work 
his near-supernatural powers, and effortlessly reeled off the for¬ 
tunes of his clients. The rest of the visitors in the room on such 
occasions sat spell-bound listening to him weave in and out of 
people’s past, present and future. Sometimes there were errors 
in Swamiji’s statements. Then he would be interrupted and cor¬ 
rected; but in the general atmosphere of infallibility that Swamiji 
generated in that room such lapses were ignored by his devotees. 

Then one day the Manager made up his mind to place his own 
personal problems before Swamiji. 
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Chapter VII 


The survey report I was writing on rubber industries had ac¬ 
quired a satisfactory bulk by now. I had even added a few im¬ 
pressive charts and graphs which gave my work a look of pains¬ 
taking labour. I kept the Head Office regularly informed of my 
progress and they were pleased with me. 

On the whole I was happy and enjoyed a great deal of leisure. 
But I did not have many friends outside the Hotel Riviera. 

_ Th e relentless monsoon rains had beaten down the people to a 
life of almost amphibious existence. I usually enjoyed loafing 
around the city by myself, exploring the by-lanes and crowded 
alleys, but now it gave me no pleasure to wade in slush and knee- 
deep puddles in soggy gum-boots and water-proof, blinking my 
way through the curtain of rain. 

& I was forced to spend most of my free time in the lobby 
with Rao and to watch the people go up and down. Often, other 
boarders who were at a loose end like me came looking for com- 
pany. We sat together and discussed every subject under the 
sun, debated political issues, read out cabinet ministers 4 state¬ 
ments and made critical comments. 

The Manager during such sessions used to keep a dignified 
aloofness or give his measured opinion on any issue we were dis¬ 
cussing in a non-committal way and depart from the place. The 
presence of Sabitha Devi in the corner at the Laundry inhibited 
his style and free participation in our talks. In her presence, the 
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preservation of his self-respect and reputation was uppermost in 
his mind, and he believed he protected them by making himself 
scarce. 

The Manager used to meet me in my room for our private talks 
and exchange of views. I liked his company; life could have been 
infinitely dull without a man like him around in Riviera. His 
opinions and remarks had a childlike earnestness about them 
which I found amusing and refreshing. I sought his company 
and liked it and he in turn was grateful to me for saving him from 
a consuming loneliness. 

His one-sided love affair and his efforts to derive comfort and 
hope by visiting Swamiji became matters of real concern to me. 

I began to be worried about him and prayed that he should get 
over his difficulties one way or another. I believed that the blind 
adoration he had developed for Swamiji was all for his good and 
would rescue him ultimately from his infatuation. 

I gave my moral support to his faith in the prophetic powers 
of the holy man. I adjusted my own views to suit his, and 
listened to his account of Swamiji’s greatness with respect, smoth¬ 
ering my inclination to question and argue when we discussed 
religion or astrology. 

Swamiji had fixed Friday as his day for fasting and medita¬ 
tion, and received no visitors on that day. But in deference to 
the Manager’s official position in Riviera he made a concession 
and granted him an interview on a Friday. The Manager be¬ 
came greatly excited and told me that this special favour itself 
was a sign that the gods had already begun to work on his side. 

It was a day of great excitement and secrecy. The Manager did 
not want his staff to know that he had been seeking private audi¬ 
ence with the astrologer. We held long discussions in my room 
and decided on what precisely we were to ask Swamiji. 

As the time approached, the Manager became nervous like a 
bridegroom and did not want to ask Swamiji any direct ques¬ 
tions concerning his affair. He preferred them to be vague and 
general. I secretly welcomed this decision as I thought that it 
would be a protection against the risk of any disastrous forecasts. 

We finished our dinner well in time, made sure that none sus¬ 
pected our mission and strolled towards Swamiji’s room, Luckily, 
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there was no one in the passage. But suddenly we saw Francis 
the lift attendant step out of the lift and start banging its door 
repeatedly. The Manager wanted to turn back at the sight of 
him,: but remembered his share of responsibility in the smooth 
working of the Hotel lift and asked, “What is the matter, Francis?” 

“Hie same trouble, Sir. The door does not close properly 
and the contact point there. . . .” Francis began to explain the 
trouble elaborately. The Manager got into the lift himself and 
banged the door a couple of times. 

“What can we do? Phone the Elgin people to send a mechanic 
first, thing in the morning. Now put that board ‘Lift out of 
order’ on all the floors,” he said. The Manager became pre¬ 
occupied and worried. Francis had disturbed his mood. He 
kept looking back to make sure that Francis had really gone. 

“You look worried. Is it Francis?” I asked. 

“Yes. . . . You know how these chaps are, They have no 
other business except to pry into others’ affairs and spread gos¬ 
sip,” 

He would have expanded on this theme but we were already at 
Swamiji’s door and I knocked on it gently. 

The boy who stayed with Swamiji and acted as his assistant 
answered. On seeing us he turned to Swamiji and announced 
opr-arrival. Swamiji was sitting on a huge chair with his legs 
drawn up and was reading a Tamil daily. He folded the paper; 
removed his reading glasses and kept them away carefully and 
welcomed us with a smile of extraordinary warmth . 1 Hie Man¬ 
ager surprised me by suddenly falling on the floor and prostrating 
himself in front of him demonstratively, in a fit of emotional sur¬ 
render. : I could not bring myself to follow suit, though it was 
extremely awkward for me at that moment to be left standing 
alone, as if I was deliberately showing disrespect. However, the 
Manager was up on his feet and introduced me grandly as the 
rubber king of the South. My protests were drowned in the ge- 
neral confusion of polite remarks that followed. 

“Sit down, please. You should not be standing,” he said, 
showing the carpet in front of him. . . 

“My friend here was very keen on meeting you, Swamiji,” the 
Manager lied, just to make conversation. 
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“Why did you not bring him here earlier, then? My doors 

are open to all.” . 

“Very true, Swamiji. But he is here on business and he had 

no time till now. .. .” 

Swamiji viewed me with a humorous twinkle in his eyes. ■ Ah, 
Time! I understand! When God created Man he presented him 
with two things. Time and Space. But somehow, Man mis¬ 
placed Time somewhere. That is why you hear Man constantly 
cry out, ‘Ah, I have no time to do this’ or ‘Sorry, I have no time 
to do that.’ But he made up his loss by adding to Space. Even 
Outer Space is his today. Though he has no time,' he has lots 
of space, you see. Today we have less time but 1 more space!" 
He laughed hilariously along with us. I thought it was a very 
clever observation, and it removed a vague prejudice I nurtured 
against him. 

For some time we talked about matters like postal delays, the 
weather and bus journeys to pilgrim centres. Then Swamiji be¬ 
came silent and contemplated his fingernails as a signal for us. to 
broach our business. The Manager who was talking animatedly; 
trailed off and became quiet. I looked away and fixed my gaze 
on the picture of a god in a gilded frame on the table. It-was 
decorated with flowers, and a small oil lamp close by held a 
golden drop of flame. When I turned to the Manager he was 
looking at me, for some sort of an encouragement, which I gave 

him with a nod. ' 

“Swamiji, I have brought the date and time of my birth. It 
your gracious self would condescend to see these and say a few 
words to. ...” 

“Most willingly. As I always say, the stars in heaven are our 

guides. It is a wise man who knows it,” Swamiji interrupted; 
He fixed the glasses on his nose and received the bit of paper 
from the Manager who held it up to him in both hands. He 
called the boy who was in the inner room and gave him some 
instructions, jerking his hand towards the picture of the god on 
the table. The boy went and prodded the wick in the lamp arid 
revived the flame and lit a bundle of incense sticks and fixed it 
on a stand. Then he came and sat on the floor with folded arms 
next to Swamiji. 
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We sat side by side expectantly, like two children, and watched 
every move that Swamiji made. He took out a stub of a pencil 
from his spectacle case and started to work out some calculations 
and moved his lips as he wrote the numbers. Soon he was lost in 
the calculations and worked each step diligently and carefully 
like one climbing down unfamiliar steps in the dark. After some 
time he held the paper away from him and studied his work with 
great concentration. Then lie turned to the other side of the 
paper and wrote more numbers and made more calculations. 
This process went on for a long time. 

The novelty of being in Swamiji’s presence and watching him 
wore off. I was becoming impatient for change and variety. The 
boy looked bored and sleepy. He scratched his head and yawned 
loudly. I caught the infection and buried it quickly in my hand¬ 
kerchief. But the Manager sat erect, all prepared to hear Swa¬ 
miji speak, his arms folded in front respectfully, his every nerve 
tensed up. Swamiji looked still as a snap-shot, except for the 
tiny movements of his lips and fingers, and gave no indication 
of changing even in his posture. 

After a very long time he extricated his legs from under him 
and got up. All of us on the floor stirred with relief and renewed 
expectation. He went into the inner room, painfully limping of 
cramp, and returned with two old volumes. He constantly re¬ 
ferred to the books, slowly searching for relevant pages, com¬ 
pared his findings with his previous calculations, all in a low 
murmur. The monotony of looking at him so long without any 
talk or movement gave me a real pain in the neck. I silently 
cursed the Manager for dragging me into this. The expression 
of anticipation on his face irritated me, and I turned away. To 
kill time I began to examine the design on the carpet we sat on, 
L counted the number of decorative flowers within my sight, multi¬ 
plied it by the number of petals that each flower had, added the 
result to the number of small triangles I found somewhere in the 
pattern, plucked bits of strands of wool, rolled them into a pellet 
and flicked it away. 

Suddenly, Swamiji’s voice rang like a door bell at night. “I 
attend to these preliminaries usually a day in advance, so that my 
friends do not have to wait when I calculate.” 
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The boy got up and dragged the famous black box with shining 
brass clamps and hinges from under the table and pushed it close 
to Swamiji. He opened it and searched inside for a while and 
brought out a bundle of palm leaves neatly tied with a red string. 
He waved to the boy to push the box back under the table. 

Then he adjusted himself and cleared his throat and sang, in a 
gruff tone, a song of invocation to God Shiva. The boy joined 
him in a contralto voice, his eyes shut and palms pressed together. 

I was afraid the Manager would join too. But he did not, though 
he participated in it with all his being by swaying from side to 
side ecstatically, and keeping time to the tune. 

When the song came to an end, Swamiji untied the palm leaves 
and studied the writings on them. Then he made a series of rapid 
statements in a sing-song fashion. “Your father is a God-fearing 
man.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the Manager, amazed. I too was surprised, 
and wondered how he was able to arrive at that fact. 

“Your ancestral home in your village faces the direction of the 
rising sun.” 

“Yes, Swamiji.” 

“Your mother’s name is the same as the name of the consort 
of Lord Shiva.” 

“Very true, Sir, Gangamma is her name,” he was delighted to 
reply. 

“They are not very poor.” 

“No.” 

“They are not very rich.” 

“No.” 

“God has been kind and merciful.” 

“Yes.” The Manager brought his palms together in grateful 

salutation. 

“Yet your childhood was not a happy one.” 

“No. .. ” 

“You frequently fell ill.” 

Swamiji continued confidently taking the replies for granted. 
The session proceeded like some sort of a simple ball game. 
Swamiji piled one statement over another and gradually increased 
the tempo of his delivery as he went on. The Manager was alert 
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and matched it with a swift yes or no. To me both the questions 
and the answers mingled harmoniously and sounded like a single 
continuous recitation: 

Had his ambitions ever dwelt in the'realm of construction and 
machines? Yes. The Manager ran away from home. Yes. 
There was much unhappiness at home. Yes. An uncle had 
created much complication. Yes. The Manager was not the 
sort of man to shirk responsibilities. No. He was independ¬ 
ent-minded. Yes. His large-heartedness was his weakness. Yes. 
People did not know his true nature. No. His father was the 
only one who understood him. (The Manager blinked and did 
not say yes or no). Swamiji went on. Of the three brothers, 
the Manager was the only one who was helpful to the family; 
The Manager was taken aback by this observation and said “No!” 
emphatically. But Swamiji continued unheeded: The elder 
brother was connected with ships that sail far across the oceans. 
“No, no, Swamiji! Please! I do not have any brothers.... Never 
had them. I have only a sister.” The Manager screamed above 
Swamiji’s voice and brought the proceedings to an abrupt stop. 

Swamiji looked unruffled. He apologised and got up saying 
there was some mistake somewhere. I noticed that the little boy, 
in the meanwhile, had quietly slipped into the inner room to sleep. 
Swamiji went in and came out with another leather-bound book 
and started the calculations all over again. I waited hopelessly 
like an injured limb in a plaster cast. I lost all sense of time. 1 
had left my watch in my room. I could vaguely recollect that 
some time that night Swamiji had got up, gone up to the box, 
collected another bundle of palm leaves, sung again the same 
invocation song to the gods and continued the proceedings as if 
nothing had happened. But sleep made it extremely difficult for 
me to follow intelligently what was being said. The Manager’s 
reaction amply showed that Swamiji was giving a marvellous per¬ 
formance and, in fact, it appeared as though what he came to 
receive that evening from the holy man was almost within his 
grasp. 

Swamiji finished his recital, leaned back, removed his spectacles 
and put them in the case. He searched for the pencil stub and 
put it in too. But the room still rang with Swamiji’s voice. The 
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Manager felt, deep down in his system, somewhere, the nucleus of 
an undefined doubt. It nagged and goaded him to seek clarifi¬ 
cation. “A thousand pardons, Swamiji. Forgive my dullness and 
impatience. Could you be gracious enough to let me know if 
something good is coming my way soon?” The Manager could 
not gather enough courage to put the purpose of his visit less 
broadly. He could not trust even Swamiji with his secrets. 
Swamiji reflected for a moment and replied, “Whatever befalls 
you, soon or late, will he for your own good.” But doubt re¬ 
turned within seconds. One more final question and he would 
be happy; all his doubts would end. 

“Pardon again this stupid creature, your holiness, will the wish 
in my heart ever come true?” The Manager cringed. 

“Why should it not? If your wish is for your good, it will cer¬ 
tainly come true." 

I could see that the Manager had not finished yet. tie was 
about to ask something again, but Swamiji at that point took some 
sacred ash from a tiny cloth bag and gave us each a pinch of it 
to indicate that the session was at an end. 


Chapter VIII 


A f T e r our visit to Swamiji, the Manager took the earliest op¬ 
portunity to see me in my room. He wanted to know what my 
impression was about Swamiji’s performance. I said I was much 
impressed with it, noticing the Manager’s forehead faintly marked 
with a dash of sacred ash that the holy men had given us. I had 
thought it over in bed that night about the Manager’s interview 
with Swamiji and concluded that what he had learnt from the 
astrologer he could have any time got with less fuss from any 
road-side palmist for a few coppers. 
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The Manager sat down savouring the prospect of a long dis¬ 
cussion. He started recounting our visit to Swamiji from the 
point we entered the room, and went on to cover, step by step, 
every moment we spent in his presence, till we were sent away 
late that night with holy ash in the cup of our palms. 

The Manager gave a generously biased account of the session. 
He interpreted Swamiji’s stony silence as a kind of a trance and 
according to him the endless calculations themselves were not 
merely mathematical but spiritual which enabled that great mind 
of his to soar to the very heavens and view the Manager’s life 
against the background of eternity. 

I wondered how the Manager could have seen so much in a 
thing which to me proved a painfully tedious business. I saw 
no mystical qualities in Swamiji; he appeared to be just another 
smart astrologer with a different set of tricks. But I thought, 
perhaps, my own sensitive responses were dead through neglect, 
in my mundane preoccupation with the sale of rubber. For a 
moment I felt ashamed but comforted myself with the thought 
that the Manager was hardly the one to set an example to me. 
If it was not for his infatuation with Sabitha he would have seen 
no more spiritual qualities in Swamiji than in a monkey-man. 

I was getting a little tired of the smugness with which he pon¬ 
tificated and explained every move and utterance Swamiji had 
made. I was tempted to tell him that Swamiji was not so infal¬ 
lible as he imagined and to remind him of the deplorable mistake 
he made in describing the Manager’s father as a meek under¬ 
standing man, and that, after hours of dreary calculations. As 
if that was not enough he committed a further blunder: he added 
a couple of brothers to the Manager! I became really angry with 
him for remaining obstinately blind to these facts. Still, I could 
not bring myself to point out to him the faults of his demi-god. It 
seemed cruel, especially when he was desperately searching for 
iways to attain mental peace and to tame his burning heart. I 
made my point in a roundabout manner. I made it sound like 
an innocent question by a lay learner to an expert in the field. 
But the way he turned his eyes slowly towards me from the 
calendar on the wall it was obvious that the question had struck 
him as mischievous. He dismissed it with a brief, offhand ex¬ 


planation. “Swamiji’s assistant, that boy, was responsible for 
all the blunders,” he said, and again turned his attention delibe¬ 
rately to the calendar and added in a soft voice, “Swamiji is 
leaving for Calcutta soon.” I nodded, but my mind was on the 
mystery of Swamiji’s sleepy assistant. How he could have trip¬ 
ped up the great mystic, I wondered! The youth, so far as I 
could remember, sat transfixed in his place next to Swamiji, sang 
along with his master, and only left it to push the black box 
near him and then slipped quietly into the side room later to 
sleep. The Manager was chattering away about Swamiji’s tour 
programme and how he would miss him. I was still trying to 
figure out what led him to make the allegation of subversion 
against the Swami’s assistant, when he himself began to explain 
it, as if my question was having a delayed effect on him. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the boy was not sitting innocently on the floor next 
to Swamiji. He sat there creating static in the psychic waves 
when the master was trying to spiritually tune in on the Manager’s 
future, Mischief-mongers had a hundred ways of doing it and 
this fellow tried to wreck the proceedings by being sleepy and 
sluggish and by not stilling his mind and keeping it sufficiently 
passive through meditation, all essential factors, the Manager 
said, in sessions of that sort, 

“Right from the start 1 did not trust that blighter. He ought 
not to have been allowed in the room,” he raved pretty worked 


up. 

“These idlers hang around temples, pilgrim centres and some¬ 
how get themselves attached to great souls like Swamiji. After 
awhile they themselves pretend to be endowed with spiritual 
powers. It is these people who bring discredit to our religion, to 
our philosophy and everything..I saw the veins on his fore¬ 
head and temples suffer strain at every reference to the boy, his 
eyes searching around restlessly, as if looking for something to 
hit the brat with. 

I saw no reason why the Manager should get so excited about 
such a trivial matter. After all, the interview with Swamiji seem¬ 
ed to have given him great comfort on the whole. The visit had 
given him, as he put it, “courage and confidence to face the 
future.” I told him to calm down and think only of the larger 
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benefit he had derived, and forget all other factors. 

“You are right. Why should I bother? As they say in our 
parts, 'When an elephant walks, many crows try to ride on it,’ ” 
he said with philosophical resignation. 

“Did you see how spontaneously Swamiji was able to go on 
with his predictions once that scoundrel was out of sight?” 

“It was amazing how he was able to tell your mother’s name 
and father’s occupation,” I said. 

“And the family quarrels, litigations, my uncle’s design on the 
ancestral property, everything! As if he was there with us all 
pur lives!” The Manager laughed, tickled by the supernatural 
antics of Swamiji. “Oh, I am so happy. I thought you did not 
pay any attention to all that went on.” 

“Of course, 1 did. What gave you the impression that I did 
not?” 

“No, his initial calculations and the preparations, I admit, were 
rather long drawn and they would be boring to one who did not 
understand these matters.” 

I did not imagine that the Manager in his spiritual sedation; 
would have observed the boredom I suffered that night. 

“No, no. 1 was very much interested and listened to every 
word Swamiji uttered,” I protested. 

“I know, of course you did. After all you are an educated 
man. When I saw you listening absorbed to what Swamiji was 
saying, I told myself, ‘Ah, here is a man on whom I can depend! 7 
You see, I was so excited that day I could not grasp a few points. 
Can you clear the doubts?” he asked. 

Thus all of a sudden 1 was promoted to the position of a con- 
sultant from that of a mere learner. 

“1 shall try my best, Manager. But I do not know if I can be 
of much help,” I said, and hoped he would not make it difficult 
for me. 

Do you think Swamiji has given his blessings regarding my 
wish to marry Sabitha Devi?” he asked with urgency, and almost 
pleaded with his eyes for a favourable reply. 

As far as I could remember, Sabitha featured nowhere, even 
remotely, in our session with Swamiji. I had no choice but to 
oblige him. Conversation at a rational level appeared like a 
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wrong set of rules in the sort of game we were playing. His mind 
was a mixture of bits and pieces of knowledge, of religion, psy¬ 
chology and mysticism made more confused by his own notions 
of liberal thinking. I replied cautiously, “In men of his attain¬ 
ment and outlook the manner of their speech is often confusing 
and obscure.” 

“That I know. But tell me, did he or did he not bless my 
wish?” he demanded impatiently. 

“Well, the whole interview pointed to that, didn’t it?” I said, 
leaving it to him to sort out whatever that meant. He thought 
over it for a while. 

“I suppose it did. But not quite clearly, I think.” 

“I told you; you cannot expect him to spell out his predictions 
like the clerk who gives the railway timings.” 

“Yes, but....” the Manager began. 

By a curious quirk of circumstances, I had taken over the task 
of convincing the Manager about the benefits of his visit to 
Swamiji. 

“Take a scientist. He can explain water only in terms of 
Hydrogen and Oxygen. People who do not know the existence 
of these two elements will say, naturally, that the explanation is 
vague.” 

The Manager looked at me admiringly and said, “Now it is 
clear. You are really very intelligent. Tell me next, what did. he 
mean by ‘whatever befalls you, will be for your own good’?” 

Finding the Manager slightly tractable I became a little 
bolder, “That Swamiji said in answer to your question. But 
your own question struck me as rather vague.” 

“That’s where you educated people make mistakes,” the 
Manager perked up. “You may not know it, but there is a for¬ 
mality one has to observe while one addresses holy men, saints 
and others of that status. It is not taught in schools or colleges. 
They ought to, if you ask me. What might be vague to you, I 
am certain, enlightened men like Swamiji understand perfectly,” 

He was much agitated. I made up my mind not to pamper 
his hysterics. I decided that some rough handling would do him 
good, My attitude towards him as a sensitive, injured being, had 
spoilt him, “There was no harm in mentioning Sabitha and your 















own interest in her to your Swamiji. Why didn’t you? After all, 
Manager, the whole purpose of the visit was that, was it not?” 

He looked surprised. “No need at all. I know whatever I asked 
Swamiji was quite enough. He understood what was in my mind. 
People used to come to my father with horoscopes and put ques¬ 
tions, just the way I asked Swamiji, which evidently sounded 
rather vague to you. But my father found no trouble at all in 
understanding them and answering them satisfactorily.” 

He added with a sarcastic smile, “These things are familiar to 
me. But the so-called educated people evidently find all this 
strange.” He laughed. 

“That is why, Manager, I told you right in the beginning that 
1 wouldn’t be able to clear your doubts,” I said rather indignant¬ 
ly. I was even ready to have a quarrel with him, But he went 
on, completely disregarding my resentment. 

“ ‘Whatever befalls you soon or late,’ ” he said, ‘“will be for 
your own good.’ Remember Swamiji saying that? Now tell me 
honestly what could be clearer than that? Tell me.” 

“Nothing, absolutely!” I sulked. 

“Precisely! Swamiji means that Sabitha Devi will be my wife 
one day. And do you remember his final remark just before he 
gave us the sacred ash?” 

“I am afraid I do not have a good memory,” I said, trying to 
make him understand that .1 was indifferent and was not going 
to co-operate with him. 

“Of course. You cannot remember everything. You have so 
much on your mind and so many important things to do,” he 
said respectfully viewing my table cluttered with books, type¬ 
writer and survey report on rubber. 

“Swamiji said, ‘If your wish is for your good it will come true.’ 
Now, you explain to me what that means?” He continued, as if 
he was giving me a chance to prove my worthiness so that I might 
enter his spiritual order, 

“I suppose it means what it says,” I replied off hand. 

Exactly. It is simple, is it not? Now, you know what toy 
wish is. Well, that is bound to come true. Why? Because it is 
something good!” he explained, and got up, pleased with himself, 
as if lie had done his duty by me to my entire satisfaction. I was 


relieved to see him about to leave. 

“You have not received the curtains yet?” suddenly he asked, 
looking at the windows. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter now, Manager. I have learnt to do with¬ 
out them.” 

“No, no, how could you, with the whole lot of people from 
the next building looking into your room like that! I told Rao 
to fix these curtains a hundred times. I don’t know what the 
matter is with him. Sheer disobedience! I will demand an ex¬ 
planation,” he said, and strode out. 


Chapter IX 


I did not see the Manager again after that for some time. The 
following day a letter from my head office informed me that a 
couple of German businessmen were arriving in Bombay and 
that I was to receive them at the airport and take them to their 
hotel. They were potential investors and our company was in¬ 
terested in collaborating with them. “I will appreciate it very 
much if you could look after them and make their stay plea¬ 
sant....” requested the General Manager himself, I could guess' 
that the negotiations with the Germans must have been fruitful, 
and hence my services were being offered to them. 

I felt happy that despite my very junior ranking the G. M. 
seemed to have confidence in my ability to entertain two formid¬ 
able foreign financiers. I worried about their names which were 
mentioned in the letter; they appeared to me at first like the end 
lines of the alphabet awfully jumbled. I could not even bring 
out a sound when I attempted to pronounce them. Visually, I 
familiarised myself with M. SZEWCHUK and HERMAN SCH- 
LITTGEN and was able to form a general impression of their 
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names, enough to serve the immediate purpose of mumbling 
something while greeting them at the airport. 

From the moment they landed, my quiet routine was com¬ 
pletely disrupted. They proved such avid sight-seers that I could 
not get back to Riviera till late at night, having left it early in 
the morning, I went wherever they went, ate with them and 
used the posh bathroom of their expensive hotel suite. 1 remain¬ 
ed in their luxurious room when they attended to their corres¬ 
pondence and business matters, and even snoozed on the sofa. 
Their manner of speaking English fascinated me; they formed 
sentences in mosaic of beautifully broken English. My own way 
of rapid talk and pronunciation bewildered them at first. But 
we got used to each other’s peculiarities, soon evolved a system 
of communication and were able to discuss even politics, the 
caste system and oriental art, at great length. 

On the first day I returned to Riviera at one in the morning. 
As I entered the reception room I felt strange at the unfamiliar 
silence of the whole place which I had always seen bristling with 
activity. I discovered for the first time where Rao slept; he was 
fast asleep, stretched out on the counter with just a pillow for 
his head, Even the sofa sets and ash trays seemed to be im¬ 
mersed in their interval of rest. 1 had to climb the stairs because 
the lift was locked at that hour. Someone had left a brilliant 
light on in a room on the first floor, I could not see anyone in¬ 
side but there was a huge ping-pong table in the middle of the 
room. 1 knew at once it was the staff recreation room the Mana¬ 
ger had proudly mentioned to me on the first day of my arrival. 

I also saw the office of the Beauty and Youth Publications. On 
its closed door was painted, presumably, a beauty and a youth 
in silhouetted nudity marching hand in hand towards an orange 
dawn of YOUTH AND BEAUTY PUBLICATIONS LTD. On 
the second floor, f had to pick my way carefully and proceed. 
'Hie whole place was strewn with cooks, bearers, cleaners and the 
lesser staff of Riviera sleeping at odd angles, and they sprawled 
all over the next floor right up to the door of my room. 

When 1 reached it I had just enough strength to change, set 
the alarm and crawl to bed. 

It seemed as if the alarm went off immediately, it was already 










time lor me to get ready. A hired limousine was coming to pick 
me up first and then the Germans. They were waiting for me 
at the porch, looking fresh in cool translucent bush-shirts and a 
garland of cameras round their necks. 

After a vigorous round of hearty handshakes and polite ex¬ 
changes, we drove many miles out of town to see ancient temples 
in ruin, peeling frescoes in dark caves, deserted palaces of Maha¬ 
rajas with their musty atmosphere and decaying smell. I was 
amazed to see the visitors show equal enthusiasm to visit a far 
flung experimental farm or a dull hydroelectric project under 
construction, All through, they kept clicking their cameras with 
the rapidity of an adamant cigarette lighter. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the hectic sight-seeing which I could 
never have undertaken on my own, But I could not match the 
energy of the Germans. Indifferent food and irregular hours 
made me sleepy and tired most of the time. They, on the other 
hand, thought nothing of driving a hundred miles to see a tumble- 
down fort or a moss-grown monument and return to the hotel 
just to dump the cameras and start off again on an exploration 
of antique shops and handicraft emporia. They bought quanti¬ 
ties of bronze Buddhas, Tibetan trinkets and maimed and dis¬ 
figured stone images of Hindu deities. And they paid extrava¬ 
gant prices for these on a mere verbal assurance, from the illite¬ 
rate dealer, about their antiquity. 

I used to return to my room benumbed with sleep and fatigue. 
I promised myself a twenty-four-hour uninterrupted sleep once 
the visitors finished their whirlwind tour and left. But strangely, 
on the day they left, I felt sorry it was all over. It was like the 
end of an exciting holiday somewhere away from Bombay. I 
went to bed early that night, and when I woke up the white wall 
of the apartment building next to my window was bouncing off 
the sunlight into my room. 

I had an early lunch. Then I composed a short letter to my 
General Manager about the German collaborators’ visit and was 
about to go back to bed when Receptionist Rao knocked on the 
door and entered; 

“I have come to deliver these curtains, Sir,” he said, looking 
glum and hugging a bundle of folded curtains. 
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> “Oh, thanks. Leave them there,” I said, and pointed to a 

tall narrow stool in a corner on which once stood a mud water 
jug, not replaced since it was smashed accidentally a long time 
ago. 

“Don’t you want me to fix them up?” he asked anxiously. 

“Will it take a lot of time? I have some official work to at¬ 
tend to now....” I did not want my plan for the afternoon rest 
ruined by his pottering around with the curtains. 

“Five minutes,” Rao replied. 

I had not seen him so businesslike. 

“All right then, go on; I will also help,” I said, and reached 
for the bundle. 

“No, no, sir. It is my job. I will never let you touch it!” Rao 
protested vehemently and moved away briskly to the window. 
He climbed on the edge of the cot, detached a cross rod from the 
top of the window, slipped it through the brass rings on the 
curtains and, in no time at all, had draped the window in a green 
curtain with a storm of yellow and red flowers and leaves. 

“That’s very quick work, Rao. Thanks a lot.” 

1 was impressed with his deft handling of the business. But 
l he acknowledged my compliments with only a nod, without even 
the faintest smile. It was obvious that the Manager had dealt 
with him severely in connection with the delivery of these curtains. 

Rao stepped back slowly and surveyed the curtain as if it was 
; a delicate work of art he had created. 

“Are you satisfied, Sir?” he asked without warmth. 

“Of course, thanks so much.” 

“Don’t thank me. I am only doing my duty,” he said, and 
went to the door. Somehow I could sense that he wouldn’t go 
and that he had something to say. He stood at the door with one 
hand on the knob and another on his hips and said, “Only one 
rquest, Sir. Please do not complain about me hereafter to the 
Manager, whatever happens, That is all.” 

I was astounded. “Nonsense, Rao. I never did. Did he say 
1 did?” I asked him. 

“I am not like the other members of the staff of Riviera, Sir,” 
he continued, fiddling nervously with the door knob, “I am re* 
lated to the Proprietor,- His mother and my grandmother are 
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sisters. I am only here to help him!” 

“You had told me that, Rao. I know it. But I never complain¬ 
ed about you. I don’t know what gave you the idea.” But he 
was deaf to my replies. He was brimming with self pity and 
looked as if he was ready for a tearful breakdown. 

“Actually, I have planned to go back to Udipi at the end of 
this year. We have a very thriving provision stores. I came here 
to learn business. But no decent self-respecting man can work 
in this place any more.” 

I felt this to be a direct reference to my alleged impropriety. 
“Look, Rao. Come and sit down,” I commanded him. He slowly 
detached himself from the door knob with which he was getting 
more and more involved and came and sat on the sofa. “I do 
not know what gave you the impression I have been complain¬ 
ing. I assure you I did not complain to the Manager about the 
delay in delivering these curtains. Do you understand?” 

“The delay was all due to him, Sir. He keeps the key of the 
store room and whenever I asked for it to get the curtains he 
would say, ‘Can’t you see I am busy?’ After some time f stopped 
asking.” 

“Did he say I complained?” 

“Yes. He said that you were furious and that you threatened 
to leave Riviera and find some other hotel if the curtains were 
not fixed immediately.” Without giving me time to assimilate the 
flagrant lie he asked, in the same breath, “Excuse me, Sir. Did you 
say, ‘Inefficient people like Rao are going to drive out all the cus¬ 
tomers and ruin Riviera’?” I did not know which of the two was 
the shameless liar. I had come to look upon them as two good- 
natured characters. Even their moral failings had an innocent 
charm, free from wickedness. Now it was shocking to discover all 
of a sudden that I was wrong and that they were trying to in¬ 
volve me in some ugly undercurrent of rivalry between them. 

“I tell you, I did not complain to the Manager. Someone is 
playing mischief and telling lies and you should not pay attention 
to it.” 

“I know you are not the sort to complain about me, Sir.” 

“If you are sure of that, why are you so upset?” 

“No, I am not upset,” he replied inattentively, and sat thinking 
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a while, his face pinched with worry. “But all the same it is 
becoming impossible to work here any more. He is driving me 
mad.” 

“I thought you and the Manager got on very well.” 

“Not any more, Sir. Those days are gone. He would never 
have treated me like that before for a simple curtain and that too 
with so many people in the reception room. ‘Rao, come here! 
What have you done about the curtain? Don’t give that stupid 
excuse about the key to the store.’ He called me ‘stupid’ in 
front of everyone and flung the key at me.” 

I did not know what to say. I just mumbled, “I did not know 
all this was happening, Rao.” 

“How would you? You were away on duty from morning to 
night. If you don’t believe me, ask Francis. He saw the whole 
thing.” 

“Then what happened?” I asked, getting more and more curious. 

“I went and took out these curtains from the store and returned 
the key to him—he is very particular that I should not keep the 
key with me for even a second—and I was coming here with the 
curtains when he shouted at me, ‘Rao, come here. Where are you 
going? He is not in his room. Can’t you see his room key is 
here? Fix them when he is there. Ask him if he likes 
them. Apologise to him for the delay. Don’t shirk your duties.’ 
I ask you, Sir, is it proper that he should address me like that 
publicly, as if I was just another floor attendant?” I was in¬ 
trigued by the Manager’s behaviour. I couldn’t disbelieve Rao. 
His very appearance showed that his self-respect had been badly 
mauled. 

“I cannot imagine the Manager capable of such behaviour,” I 
said. 

“It is amazing! It is also difficult to imagine that he has become 
a religious person now!” 

This bit of news startled me. The religious transformation of 
the Manager was a top secret known only to me. No one could 
have guessed the slight inner change in the man brought about 
by his infatuation for Sabitha. I hoped he was not making an 
ass of himself by publicising his faith, in Swamiji and in astrology, 
“How do you know he has become religious?” 
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“Why, have you not looked at him lately? Oh, yes, you were 
out on business all these days. My God, how he harassed me 
during that time! ‘Rao, have you seen him today? Don’t forget 
what I told you. I will not tolerate it, Don’t fix the curtains 
without telling him. Remember, it is your duty, don’t try 
to escape!’ Every day it was the same story. Not once, but 
half a dozen times—morning, noon and night. Now, at last, I 
have discharged my duty. God knows what he will think of 
next to torture me!” Rao said in a frightened voice. 

“How did you discover he had become religious, Rao?” I 
was beginning to worry about this matter because I had been an 
accomplice in the Manager’s conversion. 

“Just take a look at him, you will know. He puts on his fore¬ 
head the red kumkum mark, sometimes smears sacred ash too. 
He goes to a temple and collects kumkum.’ 1 

“Well, there is nothing wrong in going to a temple, or in put¬ 
ting kumkum on the forehead if one believes in that sort of thing, 
Rao,” I said. 

“True, Sir, very true. I go to temples and I believe in God. 
But, Sir, I will not stand in the reception room of Riviera with 
all those kumkum marks on my forehead. It is not the place for 
all that. This is a cosmopolitan hotel,” he said proudly. “Be¬ 
sides, he never did this sort of thing before!” 

I noticed that the bullying Rao had suffered at the hands of the 
Manager had sharpened his intelligence. He was surprisingly 
clear in his remarks and rarely wandered from the main point. 
Formerly, while talking to him, I had to conduct him with great 
difficulty through a rich pasture of irrelevant subjects, constantly 
pulling and dragging him back to the main point. As he re¬ 
vealed more and more of what was going on, I could guess that 
the Manager had become a common subject of conversation 
among the staff. I had even a hint that Rao and Francis knew 
about his interest in Sabitha. His visit to Swamiji had become 
known to Rao through Francis who had glimpsed, once or twice, 
the Manager enter or come out of Swamiji’s room, Rao and 
Francis had come closer by their common dread of the Manager 
and I suspected that they exchanged gossip about him regularly 
and spied on his movements. 


I wanted very much to see the Manager. I wanted to know the 
extent of change in his personality that religion and romance had 
wrought. Somehow, the chance to meet him did not occur for 
several days. 

At last, one morning he walked into my room to check on the 
curtains. Probably, due to Rao’s grim account, I had imagined 
the Manager’s face overdrawn with lines of change like a disfigured 
photograph. I was happy to see no such transformation. Not 
even the religious kumkum mark was visible on his forehead. 
“Why are you looking at me like that?” he asked. In my eager¬ 
ness to size him up, I had stared at him with a little too obvious 
curiosity. “You are in good shape, Manager. I had not seen 
you for a long time,” I replied. 

“Thanks, by God’s grace I am keeping fit. You were busy with 
some foreign visitors, I was told. Have they gone? 

I gave him an account of the German businessmen, our interest 
in collaboration, our plans for expansion. He listened with great 
interest. And then I made inquiries about his activities. 

He announced solemnly that Swamiji had left. “A very 
great saint. I really miss him. He will not come to Bombay for 
another year or so. But such people are born to serve humanity, 
they belong to the whole world and they have to move from 
place to place.” 

“Did you see him again?” I enquired. 

“Yes. He gave me a good quantity of kumkum and sacred ash 
which he had collected from holy places all over the country. 
Don’t worry, everything is going well,” he assured me with a 
satisfied smile, 'ii 

“I don’t doubt it at all, Manager,” I said. 

“I met Sabitha Devi,” he announced and was pleased with the. 
expression on my face. “Yes, it is true. Actually, twice. 

“Where? When?” I asked excited. 

“Downstairs at the Laundry. A week ago. I may meet her 
again.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Very pleasant type, I must say. Only when you talk to people 
do you really get to know them.” 

He remained thoughtful for a moment and said, “The more I 
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see her the inore 1 feel sorry for her.” His sad eyes reflected a 
picture of the textile tycoon and Sabitha in a tight embrace. 

“Did you tell her about your intentions?” 

“Oh, my God, not yet! Don’t be in a hurry! All in good time. 
You must wait.” He gave me a consolatory pat on the back as 
if I was the love-lorn Romeo. 

“Do you think with all those gossip-mongers like Rao around, 
1 could get close enough to exchange with her any friendly words? 
I tell you her reputation will be in the gutter the next morning. 
They are all the time listening, all the time gossiping. They think 
I don’t know what’s going on.” His animosity against Rao flashed 
across his face. “.I am sure that is the reason she does not come 
to the Laundry these days. I wanted to find out why she was 
so irregular. As the Manager of Riviera I have the right to 
know, you see. I am responsible for everything here. One day 
1 went and asked her. First we chatted for a while about vari¬ 
ous things. I told her about the difficulties of managing a hotel like 
Riviera with a bunch of fellows who are just on par with buffa¬ 
loes in their intelligence. She laughed and said that precisely 
was the trouble with the world. Sabitha is very clever and quick 
at grasping things. It is a pleasure to talk to her.” The Man¬ 
ager did not finish what he had started to tell me. 

“Why doesn’t she come to the Laundry, Manager? Is she 
thinking of closing it down?” 

> “Oh, no!” he exclaimed, horrified at the thought. “She sends 
a boy to attend to the customers. Coming to think of it, why 
does she have to come every day and stand there the whole time 
if she can get a reliable assistant to do the work satisfactorily? 
Once in a while she comes and checks the bills and examines the 
accounts. I think it is a sensible arrangement. I told her so, and 
she entirely agreed with me,” He had still not told me why she 
did not come regularly. He merely gave his own excuse for it. 
1 thought, perhaps, he himself did not have a clue. 

“I ask you,” he continued, “why should she expose herself to 
the indecent gaze of all those louts who loll on the sofa in the 
reception room? It is not a safe place. I am going to ask her 
to keep away completely.” He said this with great anxiety. 

“But, Manager, she has been coming and going for the past so 
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many years and no harm has come to her. I think you will only 

scare her unnecessarily.” ? 

“Will I? Really? You think I exaggerate, don’t you? he 
asked, in a challenging way. “You do not know the sort of 
crooks, tliiefs, hooligans, and I would add, even murderers Hotel 
Riviera has, Mister! But I know everything that goes on here! 
Remember, I am the Manager!” He pounded the arm of the chair 
with his fist. “I am determined to clean up Riviera. You will 
see.” With a cruel smile fixed on his lips, he continued, Take 
Rao, for instance, illiterate, poor in intelligence, arrogant by na¬ 
ture and with no idea of the standards that we have to maintain 
in a place like this. Now, how do you expect a fellow like that 
to help me run an establishment like this? I don’t blame him He 
is the Proprietor’s cousin, that is why he is here. Otherwise, I 
would not have allowed him to come anywhere within ten miles 
of Riviera. He wastes his time, never carries out orders, gossips 
all day with employees of lower rank like Francis—now, that is 
another scoundrel.” The Manager ranted, his neck swelling, his 
forehead revealing a network of veins, like a road map, and his 
face turned the colour of burnt copper. 

I also saw a strange characteristic I had not observed before. 
When the Manager spoke, he did not look at me straight. His 
vision uncertainly rested on a point near my left ear. It made 
me uneasy. But when I shifted my position his eyes still did not 
quite focus on me. 

“Poor fellows. They come straight from villages and I suppose 
they need some guidance,” I said, in an attempt to calm him 
down. 

“It is all very well for you to say they are village idiots and 
that I should be tolerant. But do you know, I was about to lose 
my life on account of this man Rao?” 

He was perspiring profusely, even though the room was cool 
“Believe me, Sir, life is not safe any more in Riviera. That is 
exactly why I want to contact Miss Sabitha and ask her to keep 
away till I set things right. Rao was responsible for giving Room 
127 to that Major Murthy. I don’t know if you have seen him. 
If, I had been there that day I would not have let him in. I in¬ 
stinctively know these things. On the day when you came, for 
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instance, one look at you and i knew I should not turn away a 
gentleman like you. That is why I threw out the Ayurvedic doc¬ 
tor and gave this room to you. But Rao cannot make out a dia¬ 
mond from a broken piece of sodawater bottle. It is only God’s 
mercy I am alive today!” 

After an expansive, meandering introduction he told me why he 
feared his life was at stake. It was the most incredible story I 
had ever heard. The verve and vividness with which he described 
his experience would have done credit to a fiction writer, though 
I knew the Manager did not normally possess any such creative 
talent. 

On the night in question, the Manager said he was on his usual 
round of visits to various parts of Riviera before retiring for the 
night. As he passed by Room 127 he saw Major Murthy, a new¬ 
comer to Riviera, peep out. Out of politeness, the Manager 
gave him a friendly smile. 

“You are the Manager, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Glad to meet you, Manager.” He stretched out his hand and 
held the Manager’s palm in a military grip for a second before 
letting it go. 

“Is there anything you want, Major?” the Manager asked, 
much impressed with the man’s robust manners. 

“Yes, your kind attention, Manager.” 

The Manager was amused by the unexpected reply, 

“In what way, Sir?” 

“Are we going to stand here and discuss that, Manager?” he 
asked, and held the door open. “I like my friends to come in 
and say ‘Hello, bastard, how are you’. I like friends. 1 like 
company—plenty of it,” 

“Ah, ah, With pleasure,” the Manager said, and walked in. 

It was one of the larger suites of Riviera. It had a sitting room 
and a separate bedroom. The fans were purposefully churning 
hot air and a sluggish cloud of cigar smoke. The centre table 
was cluttered with tea trays, cups and a number of glass tumb¬ 
lers. The Manager would have felt strange and uneasy in that 
atmosphere but for the overpowering geniality the Major exuded. 
He made him sit comfortably in a chair. 


“Ah, well, well, well, all is set, Manager, what will you have?” 
he asked, rubbing his hands. 

“Well, Major, what will you give?” he asked, matching the 
Major’s infectious joviality. 

“Ah, that is the spirit. Whisky?” 

The crisp manner the word was uttered struck die poor Mana¬ 
ger like a whiplash; he was taken aback by the outrageous offer. 
He had always believed that drinking was immoral, little or much, 
and therefore it had to be viewed with horror. As a boy he had 
seen, from a distance, men drinking in little toddy shops and 
coming out unsteadily. They rolled into the gutter or tottered 
home and belaboured their wives and children. The Manager’s 
impression about drinking had remained unaltered all these years, 
and it made no difference now where it was brewed, in what shape 
of bottle it came or in which class of society it was consumed. 
He collected himself quickly. “Alas, Major, I don’t drink,” he 
said with sickly cheer. 

“But you said you wanted a drink. Now you say you don’t 
want it. You disappoint me, Manager.” 

The Major felt under his sofa and pulled out a bottle and poured 
out a large measure of whisky into a glass. He brought out 
ainother glass already filled, from under the sofa, and placed it 
on the table. The Manager watched the proceedings in a state 
of shocked fascination. 

“Soda?” the Major asked, and poured water from a jug. “Say 
when,” he added and finished the whole operation without giving 
time for his guest to express his preference. The Manager did 
not understand all these formalities. He was worried about the 
serious expression on the Major’s face. Now he had stopped 
smiling and his moustaches bristled with intent. “Well, to your 
health and glorious success,” he said, and drained half the glass 
at one draught. He smacked his lips and looked at the Mana¬ 
ger. The Manager had not touched his glass. 

“I don’t drink, Major,” the Manager repeated, shrinking from 
the Major’s withering look, 

“Don’t fuss, man, finish it,” he commanded. 

“I don’t drink, Major. Honestly,” the Manager pleaded. 

“Who said so?” 






"You see I come from a.” the Manager tried earnestly 

to explain his orthodox background and upbringing. But the 
Major cut him off. “I don’t want to hear your childhood tales, 
man. Gulp down that drink and talk like an adult. Come on, 
come on.” He snapped his fingers impatiently. 

“But I can’t,” the Manager persisted helplessly. 

“You can’t, eh? Let me try.” 

He emptied the glass, filled it again and got up. The Manager 
was alarmed. Beads of perspiration dribbled down his face and 
tickled his neck. He shivered. He did not have the nerve even 
to move his hand and take out the handkerchief from his pocket. 
His heart pounded aggressively against his chest. He thought of 
making a dash to die door. But the Major was already there. 
He locked it and flourished the key like some precious memento 
and announced, “From now on you are dealing with Major 
Murthy, Manager! Perhaps you don’t know what that means. 
Let me explain. It means simply that this Major will go to any 
length to extract obedience even from a dead mule! Do you un¬ 
derstand that? Immediate and complete obedience, understood?” 
He put the key in his khaki shirt pocket and patted it to show 
that the Manager’s fate had been thus sealed. He sat down, took 
a strong pull at his glass and said, “It is Major Murthy,” in quite 
an awesome manner. 

The Manager sat terror-stricken. When he opened his mouth 
he could only repeat, “I can’t drink,” which infuriated the Major. 
So he sat quiet and still, clutching the arms of the chair hard till 
the knuckles turned pale yellow for want of blood. 

“I will not let you out, Manager,, till you drink.” The Man¬ 
ager could not believe all this could happen to him, a God-fear¬ 
ing man who abhorred rough play even on the cinema screen. 

“I will count exactly three. No more. Before that you’d bet¬ 
ter get working on that whisky. It is good for your bloody health.” 
The double meaning implied in this, remark made him laugh so un¬ 
controllably that he spilt the whisky on his khaki shirt, and it left 
dark wet patches. He became serious suddenly, shut his eyes and 
started to count three in a manner that aggravated the Manager’s 
confusion and fear. 

The Major startled him by suddenly shouting “One!” 


The Manager thought of running to the window which over¬ 
looked the street below and to cry out for help. But his limbs 
seemed dead, he was not sure his legs would support him. 

“Two!” called the Major and opened his eyes to a sinister slit. 

“Only ‘three’ is left,” he issued a cold warning, “afterwards 
don’t blame me that I did not tell you,” and he gave the final 
count “Three!” 

The Manager swallowed and awaited his fate helplessly won¬ 
dering what the horrible punishment was going to be. He tensed 
his muscles unconsciously against any physical attack. But to 
his surprise the Major merely smiled, winked mischievously and 
bent down and picked up the bottle. 

“You see, I need a very stiff drink to steady myself on my next 
course of action.” So saying, he swilled the whisky straight from 
the bottle. Then, once again he bent down and groped unsteadily 
under the sofa and brought out a service revolver. . 

The Manager went cold at the sight of it. Even in his wildest 
imagination he had never expected he would face a real revolver! 

He was virtually dying of fear but for an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion to gaze at the deadly weapon. As he watched, his right hand 
suddenly glided, forward involuntarily and took the glass of whisky. 

“Ah, damn good! But mind you, not good enough! You should 
have done it before I counted three. But never mind, you are, 
after all, a bloody civilian, are you not, Manager? Major Murthy 
is very understanding. My God, I would have shot you, man! 
Do you realise? I swear I would have shot you in another se¬ 
cond!” 

The Manager gave a hysterical laugh out of relief. 

“You think I am joking?” the Major asked, straightening up. 
He cradled the revolver in his palms tenderly and said, “Don’t 
laugh. This bloody thing has killed six innocent men and you 
would have been the seventh!” 

The Major was taking large gulps straight from the bottle all 
the time but he had lucidly forgotten about the Manager’s drink, 
having lapsed into a sad reminiscent mood, “We were retreating 
from Bunna. Eight men, and me in command. The Japs chased 
us all the way. Lots of risk, danger, no food, etc. Plenty of 
walking, climbing and crawling. The darlings cannot stand it. 
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They think up an easy way—surrender to the Japs! They for* 
get Major Murthy is in command. I say to them I will reach 
Calcutta if it has to be across their dead bodies. They sulk and 
follow.... I know the sons of bitches are going to desert me at 

night. So I command them to fall in line_Then I say, ‘Those 

for joining the Japs, fifty paces forward march!’... Six of them 
march— ‘Close up!’... I say... ‘Right about turn!’ I say ... 
then I pump the bullets, bang, bang, bang, from this revolver. I 
ask the others,... ‘Want to join the Japs?.,.’ Later it was men¬ 
tioned in the War Office despatch, ‘Gallantry in the face of odds’; 
they called it ‘Odds’, bastards, what did they care if our young 
men died?” With eyes wet with tears he bent down to reach for the 
bottle, but suddenly he heeled over and rolled on the carpet and 
lay still. 

The revolver was still in his hand. The Manager did not un¬ 
derstand that the Major had passed out. He waited for a few 
minutes thinking that the Major would get up. There was no 
sign of any movement. He thought it was his chance to escape 
and tip-toed to the door. But he remembered that the key to the 
door was still in the Major’s pocket. He stood at a safe distance 
and craned his neck and asked, “Major, are you all right? Major 
Murthy, may I have the key to the door, please?” 

There was no response from the Major; except for the revolver, 
he looked defenceless like a sleeping baby. 

Just as he was gathering courage to retrieve the key the Mana¬ 
ger sensed the presence of another person in the room; he saw a 
woman standing at the bedroom door. He wearily prepared 
himself to face further adventures for the night. 
t “I was only trying to get the key for the door... it is there 
in his pocket.... I want to go out..lie explained apologeti¬ 
cally. 

“So do I. Is the brute dead? Merely passed out, I suppose. 
It might revive again. Let us get out of here quickly,” she said 
moving close to the Manager. 

He brought me here at four o’clock this afternoon promising 
a lot of fun. When he conies here, what does he do? Takes me 
to the bedroom, pays the money and walks away into this room. 
When I try to join him, what does he say? ‘Go back!’ and threatens 
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to shoot me if I disobeyed. ‘I have paid you, haven’t I? Then 
what the hell does it matter what I do with you?’ Sits here, 
drinks, drinks, drinks all the time by himself, the brute! I have 
seen funny fellows in my line, Sir, but this one is extraordinary.” 

While she was telling her story in a hushed tone, the Manager 
extracted the key from the Major’s pocket with surgical care. He 
quickly unlocked the door and ran out of the room. 


Chapter X 


A T the time the Manager told me his adventure, he did not know 
that the very next day a highly coloured version of it was already 
being circulated among the Riviera stall 

Francis, in one of his up and down journeys in the lift saw, 
ever so fleetingly, the Manager entering the Major’s room. Ear¬ 
lier in the day he had taken to the third floor, in the lift, the 
Major and his lady companion, a common prostitute who did 
not pretend to appear otherwise in her dress, looks and giggles. 

Francis was not shocked by the Major’s activities. His habits 
were known to everyone in Riviera. A vast number of empty 
bottles and glasses, cleared by the room attendant, were on view 
outside his door every morning, His perpetual state of inebria¬ 
tion, carnal desires and occasional sportive rowdyism with the 
hotel staff, were all somehow accepted by everyone as being quite 
normal in people in the army, and the Major was allowed to enjoy 
himself with impunity. 

Lying on his mat that night in the second floor passage, Francis 
thought over the matter while his companions chattered away all 
round him before retiring. When the whole building became 
quiet, Francis sat up and lit a beedi . The silence of the hour was 
so deep that he could almost hear his thoughts like a voice. By 


the time he had stubbed the fifth beedi he had arrived at many 
devastating conclusions about the Manager, the Majoi and the 
prostitute! 

By the early hours of the morning he had reconstructed and 
prepared for Rao’s benefit a near-eyewitness account of the orgy 
in Room No. 127 and the Manager’s prowess with wine and 
women. 

It was still too early, but Francis could not remain in bed. He 
got up and went down to the wash room hoping that by the time 
he got ready Rao would be up. He wanted to get at Rao and 
tell him the story quietly before the hurry and bustle of the day 
started. He had a leisurely bath under a tap, dried himself, 
combed his hair carefully and put on his uniform with nickel but¬ 
tons and the badge of Riviera embroidered on the lapel. 

He went down to the lobby. The clock on the wall showed that 
there was a lot of time still to go. Even the night watchman had 
not withdrawn from his duty. He was a tall burly Pathan, a 
tribesman from the North-West Frontier region. He had a red 
beard and no whiskers. He wore a formidable dress consisting 
of a gold-embroidered green velvet vest, leather straps, brass 
buckles and buttons and a dagger in a sheath dangling at his side. 
He crowned the whole ensemble with a highly starched turban, 
its elaborately arranged folds climaxing in a burst of pleats at the 
top. He paced up and down crunching his heavy shoes on the 
gravel path. Francis went and sat on the steps to while away the 
time talking to him. But the Pathan was no talker. He looked 
at Francis with professional suspicion and just grunted in reply 
to whatever Francis asked. Francis stopped talking, discouraged, 
v There was an uneasy chill in the air along with mugginess. He 

sat quietly and listened to a world bestirring itself to wake up: 
the ring of a cycle bell at a distance, in the dark a bucket over¬ 
flowing with water under a gushing tap nearby, vessels clanking 
gently somewhere, a panicky crow flying past, cawing a false 
alarm. Francis yawned and got up and went in to see Rao. 

Rao had given himself over to sleep in no small way. He was 
lying on the counter with his legs apart in careless abandon, his 
arms dangling limply from the counter, his eyes fixed in a sight¬ 
less gaze at some extraordinary happenings somewhere. He 
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looked so remote that Francis wondered if he would came back 
to this world at all. He went to the corner by the lift and sat on 
a stool and waited. Soon he began to doze olf. 

The lift bell rang harshly and Francis jumped up startled and 
ran to see if Rao had got up. He had. The entry book, ink- 
stand, pin-cushion, blotter and other items of stationery were 
neatly arranged as usual on the counter. The lift bell began to 
ring angrily and Francis returned to duty. 

Till three in the afternoon he could not get a chance to meet 
Rao. Either the Manager dominated the lobby or he himself 
was kept busy. When finally he found the time, Rao was not 
alone, he was with his other two colleagues, the old accountant 
and the clerk. He caught Rao’s eye and signalled to him to 

come to the ping-pong room where they could have comparative 
privacy. 1 

When Francis unburdened himself of his secret, Rao refused to 
believe it. Francis could not handle the theme with sufficient re- 
hnement. In his anxiety to impress Rao, he used obscene Ian- 
guage and coarse gestures to describe the Manager’s activities. 
Francis nearly lost Rao’s sympathy and was severely ordered to 
mind his language and manners. Francis apologised and conti- 
nued guardedly. Rao edited and censored and prepared his own 

ffis^colleagues n ° CtUniaI activities and reUlrncd to join 

Rao was bursting with eagerness to break the news to the old 
accountant and the clerk. But he was restrained by the old man’s 
undependable attitude towards gossip. If he was in a mood to 

»Ho "mIT , 7. SCan<lal hC W0 '" <1 ioyU,y d0 50 «1 

„„J ' re detiuk ' but at «tam other times he would re- 
quest the person to shut up and take the gossip elsewhere and 
ve tm alone to work and earn the day's honest living. sZ 
there was no way to gauge the old man’s mood, Rao had to wait 
Md ™ * for hls “PPortunity to channel the story 

‘I don’t know. He did not tell me and I did not ask him ” 
Rao turned automatically to go i„ scarch of the ***■ 

No use going up. He is out,” said the old man, 
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Rao felt relieved and mumbled, “Did he go out at this hour? 
Very unusual! Amazing how he has overcome the need to sleep.” 
He added with deliberate irrelevance in an attempt to draw their 
attention. 

“Six hours of sleep is more than enough for a normal adult,” 
the old accountant said, without lifting his head from the account 

book. 

“Looks as if for some people less than an hour’s sleep is 
enough.” Rao was glad that the trend of talk was going on the 
desired lines. 

“I read somewhere that a man was injured in an accident and 
he could not sleep for six months. Imagine six months without 
a wink!” the clerk added in wonderment. 

“Why, Yogis can keep awake for weeks without water or food,” 
the old man added without taking his mind off the delicate task of 
balancing the figures. 

“It is all right for Yogis but what will happen to ordinary per¬ 
sons if they don’t sleep at all night after night like the Manager?” 
Rao said. 

“Why, Rao? Does he not get proper sleep? Is he not well?” 
the accountant asked, emerging from the red ledger book. 

“Does he look like a sick person to you?” 

“He looks all right, though perhaps a bit tired.” 

“0, he is all right, physically.” Rao did not like the old man’s 
sympathetic tone. “Actually he is enjoying life like a prince.” 

“How do you know he does not sleep?” The old man asked, 
still concerned. At this point Rao wanted to swing the conver¬ 
sation directly to the scandal but the clerk turned from the type¬ 
writer and butted in. 

“A funny thing happened the other day. I forgot to tell you,” 
he began, without knowing how to put it. “He came here and 
asked me to open all the drawers of my table and then started 
searching in every one of them. When I asked what he was 
looking for, he became very angry and asked me to shut up and 
said that it was an inspection and these drawers were not my 
grandfather’s property. I had some paperback thrillers in this 
drawer, which I had borrowed from a friend of mine. Sometime, 
when there was no work, I used to read them, He threw them 
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out and warned me if I again brought to Riviera books preaching 
crime and obscene romance he would dismiss me on the spot.” 
When the clerk concluded, Rao said, “That way he is rude and 
short-tempered with me unreasonably all the time. You are com¬ 
plaining of just one instance.” 

“Oh, I was not complaining. I was just suggesting he might 
not be keeping well.” He grinned, uncertain of the effect on his 
companions. 

The old man now assumed the look of a painted mask, all lines 
on the face leading to a concentrated frown. 

“If that man comes here to carry out his inspection of my table, 
I will protest. I have nothing to hide. I cannot be treated like 
a thief,” he warned. 

“Supposing he insists? I understand he lias a scheme to re¬ 
organise the administration of Riviera and issue new rules and 
regulations to the staff,” Rao said, thoroughly pleased to see the 
old man upset. 

“I will take up the matter with the Proprietor. I. am sure he 
would not like to lose a man like me who has put in eleven years’ 
work without a complaint.” 

“That is the trouble. If the Proprietor were here, all this un¬ 
pleasantness would not occur at all. Now the Manager is be¬ 
having as if he owned the place!” 

■ “When is the Proprietor returning? He has been away nearly 
a month now.” 

“God knows! He has gone to Udipi to find a son-in-law. His 
daughter is past nineteen. He is determined to get her married 
this year. He has three more girls to be married, you see,” Rao 
replied. 

“That means he will not be back for several months,” despaired 
the old man. 

Rao’s mind was back on the Manager. His audience was just 
in the right state of mind to lap up without questions whatever 
he said. “That is why I say that all this sudden change in his 
behaviour is due to sleeplessness caused by abnormal habits,” 
Rao declared, 


The old man was not listening. He was preoccupied. His 
face still retained traces of fear of danger to his self-respect in 


the event of the Manager demanding that his desk drawers be 
left unlocked for inspection. 

But the clerk was grinning, and asked expectantly, “How do 
you know he does not sleep, Rao?” 

“How? My dear man. You know I spread my bed right here 
on the counter. But I don’t sleep a wink, mind you. I am all 
the time aware of what is going on. I know exactly who comes 
and who goes at night and at what time.” He said this with a 
mysterious air. Now he was anxious to finish what he wanted to 
tell them before the Manager arrived. 

“I know how many prostitutes go out of the hotel in the early 
hours of the morning and from which particular room. I have 
told you about that military fellow, Major Murthy, he occupies 
Room 127. He is a drunkard as you know, He brings two or 
three prostitutes every night. It is not my business to tell him 
such things are not allowed in Riviera. I am only a receptionist. 
It is the business of the Manager. Am I right? But if the 
Manager also joins the Major the whole night in drinking and 
debauchery, what can anyone do?” 

Rao rattled off in one breath and paused and surveyed with satis¬ 
faction the astonished faces in front of him. The grin on the 
clerk’s face had vanished. 

The old accountant was pained. “What are you saying, young 
man!” he said, shocked, and closed his ears as if it hurt him to 
hear about the desecration of Riviera. “I cannot believe it, I 
cannot believe it,” he moaned. 

“If you don’t believe it, don’t.” Rao felt slighted that he 
should be questioned. “It gives me no pleasure to gossip like 
this. Since the question arose about his funny behaviour, I mere¬ 
ly wanted to say it might be due to lack of sleep. That’s all. 
Who cares which whore he takes to bed and how much he drinks!” 

“He drinks, does he? Perhaps that is why he behaves in that 
peculiar manner,” the clerk said, greatly disturbed. 

“Drinking and women,” explained Rao, vengefully. 

“Even last night the revelry went on till four in the morning. 
I saw three or four prostitutes go out of that door. I looked at 
the clock. It was four in the morning. I saw the Manager totter 
like this and go back to his room. Most shameful!” Rao lied, 
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compelled by the urge to be believed, 

“1 had not given much thought to it before, Rao,” the old man 
said, Now that you tell me all this, I think he has become a 

changed person. You are right_” 

“What makes you change your mind?” Rao asked. 

You see, with the Laundry girl he behaves in a very funny 
way. He is very particular these days about the bills and re¬ 
ceipts connected with the Laundry. He personally handles them 
now. He keeps them in his pocket and delays rent settlement 
for months. On the other hand, he is not so particular about 
other bills and their prompt collection... ” 

t " So - you have also observed this man’s flirtations with that 
girl!” Rao rejoiced. 

Yes, yes. I am not blind. Listen, he insists on delivering 
the bills to her himself. Once when there was a delay in the rent 
receipt I pointed it out to him. He told me not to ask her and 
that he would attend to it himself. To this day it is still pend¬ 
ing. Two months! A manager of a big hotel behaving like a 
messenger boy with that laundress!” 

“Oh, that is again another big story!” Rao pretended exhaus¬ 
tion at the enormity of the Manager’s lascivious adventures. Glee¬ 
fully he began, “Last week I saw her standing there.. ” but at 
that moment the Manager returned from his outing. He took a 
look at the huddled group with disapproval. 

‘‘Where were you when I wanted you?” he questioned Rao 
t When? I was here all the time.” 

“No, you were not. Ask them.” 

“Maybe I had gone for a wash.” 

Say , Sa Tel1 the trilth - Y °ur tendency is to tell lies 
lell the truth, we will be friends.” 

He smiled at the group benignly and went away. 

* * * * 

I began to feel the changes in Riviera. Certain staff designa- 

™ W ”m® 8 ® 1 ' R °° m Attemlallts were “Bd Hoor Boys 
m the official records and Francis was no longer the Lift Bov 
but was renamed Lift Operator. He Manager introduced a sy s ! 
tem of rotation by which room attendants were ordered to work 
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on different floors each day. This, in his opinion, was to prevent 
the boys from becoming too familiar with the lodgers. The 
change proved unpopular both among the staff and the lodgers. 
I lost my own trusted old attendant who knew my habits and 
personal needs. All sorts of new faces entered my room, and 
inexperienced hands dusted and rearranged the books and papers 
on my table in distressingly odd ways. They messed up my 
wardrobe by stacking the shirts, trousers and other clothes in 
wrong places. When I pleaded with the Manager to restore to 
me my old room attendant he replied that I should not complain 
but that I should co-operate and bring about the beneficial changes 
he was aiming at in Riviera. It was impossible to argue with 
him. He listened with impatience and seemed to be always 
hurrying on his way to usher in the new order. 

One day he slapped a tome-like book on the counter and in¬ 
vited his staff to take a look at the title. It spelt out in bold 
letters “COMPLAINT ROOK.” He announced that the cus¬ 
tomers should have unrestricted access to the book and that Rao 
was responsible for its conspicuous display on the counter and 
its proper use. He placed it on the counter in such a position 
that no one would miss it. 

After giving the instructions he wandered away looking for 
things to set right, to catch the erring staff members and to give 
them lectures on the sense of duty and responsibility. In prac¬ 
tice, whenever the Manager was not around, Rao dropped a ker¬ 
chief on the title of the complaint book or let his palm rest on 
it and covered it casually at the approach of anyone. 

The Manager was so obsessed with cleanliness, it became a 
habit with him to walk all the time with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, searching for dirt or stains or evidence of carelessness on 
the part of the sweepers. If he happened to see the faintest spot 
anywhere he would yell his head off as if he had come upon a 
pool of blood. 

After a few weeks of its installation, the Manager flicked 
through the blank pages of the complaint book and gave a sus¬ 
picious look at the trio behind the counter. “I hope there is no 
mischief in this, Rao! Did you see, there is not a single line of 
complaint yet?” 
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Rao pretended to be surprised and leaned over to look at the 
book himself. The Manager contemptuously pushed him away 
with his elbow. He turned to the clerk and dictated a note ad¬ 
dressed to die residents of the hotel drawing their attention to 
the complaint book and inviting them to record their complaints 
at any time of the day on any matter and against any one. He 
ordered the clerk to make several copies of it and asked Rao to 
deliver them personally to everyone. 

“Get their signature on a piece of paper. I want evidence to 
show that you fellows don’t cheat me by dumping the circular in 
the garbage bin, Oh, yes! it could happen, you know, the way 
things are going on here. I can’t trust anyone even on a simple 
matter. Rao, I want all this done by tomorrow morning.” 

The staff at first believed that the Manager’s attempt to reform 
was harmless, passing zeal. Gradually they began to be baffled 
by his fiery display of temper at trivial matters, and began to have 
doubts. As a result, in stages, he succeeded in creating around him 
cheerless employees who went about their work with murmurs of 
protest and simmering hostility. They gathered in groups at 
night and discussed in low whispers the Manager’s tyranny, The 
Manager was not ignorant of the resentment that he had created 
all round but he took it as a tribute to the efficiency of his man¬ 
agement. 

In such an atmosphere any gossip about him caught on and 
spread swiftly and widely among the staff from the head cook 
and his assistants in the kitchen, to the room attendants and store 
keeper in the basement. Even the coconut seller who came to 
supply the coconuts went into a fit of laughter one day when he 
heard of the Manager’s romance with Sabitha. “Some people 
have all the luck. People like me have only these to play with,” 
he said, and showed his listeners, with obvious meaning, the two 
hard coconuts he clutched in his hands. The only man who re¬ 
mained ignorant about the whole affair was the Pathan watch¬ 
man. 

As a result of the Manager’s circular about the Complaint Book, 
a few customers turned up at the counter, demanded the book, 
ruminated over their problems and scribbled their complaints. 
When the Manager opened it next, the grim authoritative expres¬ 


sion dissolved and a demoniac smile appeared on his face. Rao 
and his companions looked on uneasily. 

“Not bad at all Rao, not bad at all. Did you see these?” he 
cried out excitedly flicking the pages, as if he had found a treasure. 
He began to read eagerly. But as he went on from complaint to 
complaint his expression changed and finally closing the book 
angrily with a bang, “What do these people think they are, Maha¬ 
rajas?” he shouted. 

The complaints recorded were quite unexpected and were be¬ 
yond the Manager’s powers to redress. One gentleman wanted 
an additional lift installed, as a single lift for the whole building, 
he argued, was ridiculously inadequate at peak hours, and went 
on to say that he was a heart patient, and so on. Another com¬ 
plained that the cinema house next to Riviera disturbed his sleep 
at night and wanted the theatre owners to change their timings so 
that the last show would end at 10 p.m. instead of at 1 a.m. One 
of the complainants, who was just a bird of passage, had re¬ 
corded after a couple of days’ halt, that the A.C. current should 
be changed to D.C. as his electric shaver, which he had bought 
in Hong Kong, could not be operated. 


Chapter XI 


I met the Manager accidentally while taking a short cut across 
Jubilee Park, which was half a mile away from Riviera. We had 
not seen each other for a long time. My Head Office, all of a 
sudden, wanted my survey report. Hie agreement with the Ger¬ 
man investors had been completed and my firm was in a hurry 
to proceed with its expansion schemes for which it was collect¬ 
ing all the information and data. My meagre report on rubber 
would hardly have mattered in the construction of a rubber com¬ 
plex of the size the company directors visualised, but I knew the 










idea of hustling me came from one of the junior enthusiasts in 
the newly created Planning Unit. 

I got busy and worked several hours a day, even sacrificing my 
evening walks. At the same time the Manager too was busy with 
reforming the working of Riviera and did not have the time to 
visit me for our usual chat. 

Now I was pleased to see him in the park. He beamed with 
delight at the sight of me. I noticed some curious change in his 
looks. I felt he could have done with a little oil on his hair, 
which looked matted, and his left eye seemed to go a bit out of 
alignment when he smiled. But the actual change was some¬ 
where in his total being. He had strayed, just a trifle it seemed, 
from his original personality. 

“What a pleasant surprise! Do you come this way usually? 
It is half a furlong less if you cut across the park,” he said. 

“No, Manager, I avoid entering this park. It looks unclean 
and always so full of lepers and shady characters.” Actually, the 
park harboured all the rootless persons who wandered into the 
city. The whole place was dotted with unkempt groups of idlers, 
cooking, eating, sleeping or gambling. 

“That’s a callous remark! Not all of them are bad charac¬ 
ters. Such a generalisation is unfair to many here who may be 
really intelligent and decent. They live here because they have 
nowhere to go. Poverty is their only crime,” he said, and scanned 
the dismal surroundings with compassion. 

“Quite a few must be thiefs hiding from the police if you ask 
me,” I persisted. 

That may be. All I say is that, in any given group of people," 
he began to explain, assuming a very learned look, “in a society, 
in a community or even in a nation .,. what I mean to say is that 
you are ... I don’t mean you ... It is my theory, not exactly a 
theory but an opinion that most people are prejudiced.” He 
ended confused. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. . . .” 

“Well, I happen to know,” he cut in, raising his voice, “there 
is a palmist at the other corner of the park, for instance. Well, 
he certainly deserves to be in a better place. He belongs to a 
very high order.. .He broke off suddenly. “. .. Well, let us 


go and have a nice cup of coffee, shall we?” 

He chattered away on all sorts of irrelevant subjects such as 
the failure of the monsoon, and the price of foodstuffs. He 
seemed anxious to cover up the slip he had made about the as¬ 
trologer which revealed his descent to the world of common for¬ 
tune-tellers and wayside palmists, I was hurt by his sudden at¬ 
tempt at secrecy. He was so frank with me when he told me 
about his passion for Sabitha or devotion to Swamiji, and sought 
my advice or help. Now I felt a vague sense of betrayal. I lis¬ 
tened to him with appropriate grunts, nods and smiles but my 
mind was all on the transformation he seemed to have undergone. 

“Well, where shall we have our coffee, Manager, Rhat’s Coffee 
House?” I asked, as soon as we came out of the park. 

I had not visited it since the day the Manager and I spent a 
whole evening in Bhat’s special room which was splattered with 
Bhat’s own photographs garlanding the V.I.P.’s of the nation. 

“You want to go there?” 

“Where else to go? It is close by and convenient.” 

The Manager walked in deep contemplation without uttering 
a word. 

“I have not been to it since that day you took me to his private 
room. By the way, how is Mr. Bhat, your friend? Has he 
added any more restaurants or hotels to his empire?” 

“I don’t know why you want to go to that rotten coffee house.” 

I was startled by his remark. 

“But, Manager, those sweets and savouries you treated me to 
that day were excellent. I still remember them.” 

The standard has fallen now, you will die of stomach ache if 
you eat anything there now.” 

He became moody and appeared to suppress a terrific rage with¬ 
in him. I was still not sure what had provoked him, I just mum¬ 
bled, “Really?” 

“So you don’t want to take my word for it? All right then, 
find it out yourself. But you have to do it alone. I will not 
come!” The Manager slackened his pace as we neared the 
Coffee House. It was childish the way he fell back, kicking his 
heels and watched my reaction. The situation was threatening 
to become a scene in the street. 
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“If it is so bad there then let us go to ‘Liberty’ ” I suggested. 

“Good idea,” he cried, “I know I can always depend on you 
for good taste and understanding! You are truly a good friend!” 
He became emotional and exalted the virtues of friendship in a 
gushy manner. 

‘Liberty’ served Espresso Coffee and was just live minutes 
walk from Riviera. It was a small place and contained a dozen 
tables at the most. Perhaps a few more could have been ac¬ 
commodated if a four-piece band, which was the proud feature of 
the place, had not swallowed up half the floor area. ‘Liberty’ 
remained economically viable through the inflated bills it presented 
to its patrons. They seemed to derive a curious pleasure in be¬ 
ing openly robbed. They were mostly college students, from 
affluent homes. They sat at the tables for hours on end with 
their girl friends, trying out various movie-world affectations on 
each other. I generally avoided this place because of the din the 
band produced and the smell of the stale food that hung in the 
air permanently. It was made worse by the management’s at¬ 
tempt to dislodge it by wafting Eau-de-Cologne through the ducts 
of its air-conditioning system. 

“I hope you don’t mind not going there.” The Manager 
pointed in the direction of Bhat’s Coffee House as if he loathed 
even to mention its name. 


“Certainly not, Manager,” I replied. 

Are you sure?” he insisted, tugging at my sleeve, “I don’t 
want .you to say later that I dragged you away from there.” 
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I did not know how to convince this man that I had no 
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“Why has it become so bad all of a sudden, Manager?” I 
asked. 

“It is a third-class hotel, that is why,” he answered. 

“How was it reduced to a third-rate hotel all of a sudden?” 

He looked at me suspiciously. “I know you don’t believe me. 
I think you want to . . he began, and I became tired of his 
behaviour. 

“Can’t you give a straight answer to a simple question? Why 
has that place become so bad?” I snapped at him. 

“Because Bhat is a bloody crook and himself third-class,” he 
shouted back, his unoiled hair standing up and shaking bellige¬ 
rently. By then we had reached ‘Liberty’ and our argument 
ceased. 

Luckily the “Lobo Brothers” were not present to entertain us 
with their band. Musical instruments stood obediently on the 
stage in their respective places shrouded in blue cloth covers. 
The place was deserted except for a youth drowning his loneli¬ 
ness in Espresso Coffee, at the far end. We took our seats and 
gave orders to the waiter. 

The Manager seemed sobered down, perhaps due to the change 
of scene and the pleasant, cool atmosphere inside. I smiled to 
make up with him. At once he moved closer with a serious look 
and asked, “Will you allow an outsider, even if he is your dearest 
friend, to interfere with your rubber business?” 

I understood that the conversation was to proceed on a ques¬ 
tion and answer basis to arrive, finally, at the explanation how 
Bhat had fallen from grace. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Supposing your friend thrusts his unwanted advice on you, 
what will you do?” 

I did not answer. It was not expected. 

“Supposing he invited you,” the Manager continued, warming 
up, “for coffee to his vulgar V.I.P. room surrounded by his own 
ugly pictures, licking the boots of big people. When I went 
there I did not have the faintest notion that he was scheming to 
interfere with my work in Riviera! Can you believe it, he wanted 
me to reverse the order of dismissal I served on Annaji?” 

“Who is Annaji?” 
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“I don't care what others think of Annaji. 1 have taken the 
decision. He is worthless and lazy, he must get out on the first,” 
he screamed, and brought his fist heavily on the table. Hie cups 
and spoons trembled and clinked in silent fear. I felt embar¬ 
rassed and looked around quickly. The lone student still sat 
hunched over his cup, unmindful of the noise the Manager made. 
I decided to avoid argument and listened to his neurotic, dis¬ 
jointed harangue without uttering a word. That was all I could 
do to maintain the little decorum needed to remain there. 

“Annaji thought that because Bhat is my friend he could ask 
him to bring pressure on me. This idiot, Bhat, immediately calls 
me—me, the Manager of Riviera, mind you!—and asks me to 
cancel the order of dismissal. Ha, ha, ha.” Hie Manager laughed 
humourlessly. “I know Rao is behind the whole thing. They all 
think I don’t know. I told Bhat, ‘Bhat, we are old friends and 
don’t let that give you any sort of right to—’ something like that. 
Mind you, I was polite. But he said he did not like certain 
things that were going on in Riviera. Look at the cheek of that 
fat eunuch! Even then I did not lose my temper. After all, we 
come from the same village and he is like my elder brother. But 
I will not let anyone interfere with my work or my life. As you 
know even my own father had not... did not... tell me. Who 
has more right over a man than one’s own father?” With a thin 
film over his eyes he regarded me for a moment. I was afraid 
he would cry at the thought of his father. But he went on, “You 
know what this fellow asks me? ‘I have been hearing all sorts of 
stories about you; that you have fallen into bad company and 
taken to bad habits. Is it true?’ Do you know what I did? I 
took the coffee cup and hurled it at his fat head. But I missed 
and hit the photographs on the opposite wall! I shouted, ‘You 
rat! Another word and I will pulp you and paste you on the wall 
along with your pictures!’ ” The Manager began to laugh up¬ 
roariously till tears streamed down his face. “You should have 
seen that fellow jump from the sofa like a rubber ball and in 
one bounce go through the door!” 

The Manager rolled over the table choking with laughter and 
convulsively clutching at its sides. I felt pity for poor Bhat. But 
I thought of his chubby short figure in that situation the Manager 
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> had described and oddly it struck me as comic too and I could 
j not help laughing with the Manager. 

Long after I had stopped enjoying the joke, the Manager was 
i still holding his belly and laughing uncontrollably. I watched 

| him with alarm and waited for him to exhaust himself. At last 

he began to cough, wheeze, gurgle, blow his nose, wipe his eyes 
and slowly gather himself together. But he took one look at me 
and that shattered his carefully held composure and plunged him 
headlong into further bouts of laughter. I was afraid that any 
attempt to restrain him would worsen his condition. I had no 
? alternative but to look away helplessly from him and wait. 

I was' sure that Bhat was not the type, judging from his back¬ 
ground and temperament, to suffer in silence. He was bound to 
describe in detail the loss of his honour to all and sundry and 
would spread the story widely as far as his home town Udipi. 
I sat and wondered what had happened to the Manager’s refined 
qualities, gentle ways and civilised behaviour which were so clear¬ 
ly evident, even when he was running after a woman like Sabitha. 
I began to fear for my own safety. I might, like Bhat, become 
a victim of his maniacal attack one day. 

Meanwhile, the Manager was beating the top of the table, 
clutching its sides and struggling variously like a drowning man 
to get over the paroxysm of laughter which was nearly choking 
him. It was a ghastly sight. 

With relief, I turned away to look at a girl who had just en¬ 
tered. She had a plain face but it was made interesting by a 
pair of thick scholarly spectacles. She went straight to join the 
lonely boy at the corner. This distraction helped the Manager 
f to recover. He viewed the couple calmly and then looked at me 
with a tired smile, like a drunk. The wave of hysteria had 
passed. His face looked ravaged and lustreless. 

“Could we have something to eat and another round of coffee? 
I feel so hungry these days.” 

I could not bring myself to refuse and to depart, which I so 
j much wanted to do. We ordered sandwiches and coffee. “I 
hope I did not make a fool of myself, laughing like that in a pub¬ 
lic place,” he asked with concern, I recognised the ghost of his 
former self returning. 
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“You see, I would not have lost my temper with Bhat. After 
all, we come from the same village. But when he questioned my 
character, I definitely knew that he was trying to warn me about 
Sabitha’s morals, Now, tell me, which self-respecting man would 
tolerate that sort of nonsense? He was insinuating that she was 
an evil woman and that I was coming under her influence!” 

The moment he mentioned Sabitha’s name I became curious to 
know where his affair with her stood, not having heard it for a 
long time. “Bhat knows about you and Sabitha, does he?” I 
asked, with a casual air, 

“Of course, everyone knows about my affair with her. I am 
not ashamed or afraid of it,” He tilted his head back proudly, 
“Does she come to the Laundry these days?” 

“Oh, no, not at all, Very occasionally. I have instructed the 
office that if she comes at any time I should be informed at once.” 

“Who runs the Laundry now? I don’t even see the little fel¬ 
low she used to send as a substitute.” 

“It is virtually closed down, I think she is thinking of wind¬ 
ing it up, It would be a good thing if she did it soon.” 

I wondered how it would be from his point of view, He would 
have no chance to see her at all then. 

“What does she plan to do after closing down the Laundry?” 

<t Tlle Manager regarded me with a knowing smile and replied, 
“I suppose she will cook, feed her husband, be a good wife and 
lead a decent life.” 

For a moment I did not understand what he was talking about. 
The idea of their relationship culminating in wedlock had gone 
completely out of my mind. But I remembered it and was about 
to say something polite when he announced, “That Laundry 

must go from there. An inch thick dust on the counter and all 
over the place!” 

“Why?” I asked bewildered by the change of subject. 

“Because you cannot expect her to send a man every day to 
dust and clean just that part of Riviera do you?” He looked at 
me accusingly as if it was my idea. 

“Of course not,” I agreed. 

“But that scoundrel, Annaji, does not think so, He said it was 
not his duty. Impertinent rascal. He would dust and clean 
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everything around the Laundry but not the Laundry. Consider 
the logic of it! I am sure Rao is behind all this mischief. Wait 
till I get at him.” 

He thought for a second and then smiled, “I have thrown An¬ 
naji on the street. Well, let Rao find him a job now.” 

I saw the signs of his evil temper return at the thought of Rao. 
I hurriedly steered the conversation towards the subject of Sabitha. 

“Have you told Miss Sabitha about your plans?” 

“Oh, that is not necessary. Everything will fall into place 
when the time comes. I feel it here.” He touched his heart ten¬ 
derly, I was happy that he still nurtured his pet doctrine of Time 
which was a sacred product of his contact with Swamiji. He 
lowered his tone and said, “I will show you something which will 
prove to you what I mean.” He pulled his chair closer and 
looked around cautiously. There were a few more people in the 
restaurant now. 

“I have no other witness to this, except, of course, God, to prove 
that what you are about to see is truly genuine and real in every 
respect.” He took out his purse from his hip pocket. I gazed 
at the old, battered black purse with wonder, and waited in breath¬ 
less suspense for him to reveal the mystery. He opened it and 
carefully removed, his fingers trembling with excitement, a bit 
of blue paper from one of its several concertina-like compart¬ 
ments. He unfolded it and held it in front of me. In an un¬ 
formed girlish hand was written on it: 

Miss Sabitha Devi, 21, “Malabar Guest House,” Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

The Manager watched my face expectantly for the expression 
of astonishment to explode on it. 

“Oh, her address! How did you get it?” I was astonished. 

“She gave it. This is her own hand. Beautiful, is it not?” 
He looked at it lovingly. 

He was doing well, I thought, if he had succeeded in procur¬ 
ing the address of a woman like Sabitha in her own handwriting! 
“How did you manage it? Did you ask her?” 

“No, no. You don’t ask for these things. These things hap¬ 
pen. In my life things happen and I accept them,” he explained 
boastfully. I wanted to know how he had come by her address. 










But he disregarded my interruptions and pompously went on des¬ 
cribing the mysteries of the universe. I listened without troubl¬ 
ing to understand. “. .. Why do they happen?” he was saying, 

. . Because the time has come, my friend. Why don’t they 
happen? Because the time has... I am sorry... it has not... 
no, I mean, has...” he fumbled doubtfully and blinked, defeated 
by his own philosophic puzzle. 

“She wrote it down and gave it to you without your asking?” 
I questioned. 

“Without my asking what?” he asked, still not quite out of his 
entanglement with Time and sequence. 

“The address.” I pointed to it. 

“Oh, this. In a way, yes, I did ask for it.” It was disap¬ 
pointing to learn that, after all, it was not the work of any mystic 
power. 

But the Time has come for all these things to mature and fall 
in my lap like ripe fruit,” he asserted solemnly. “Soon there will 
be more such occurrences, and more and more . . . the time for 
her to ask me about my future plans, and then . . ” he winked 

and giggled at the thought. At that moment it occurred to me 
that this man was going mad, 

I had heard of cases of young men in college falling for “un¬ 
approachable” girls and suffering temporary insanity through frus¬ 
tration. In my own high school days, I had witnessed a class¬ 
mate of mine go raving mad and run weeping behind a moving 
train which carried away a visiting cinema beauty. Years later 
he became a civil engineer, married, raised a family and grew 
respectably fat and bald. 

Just a couple of days after that astrologer in the Jubilee Park 
predicted that something would occur which would have a great 
influence on my future, this happened!” He flourished the letter. 

That morning she came to the Laundry. I went down and 
met her. I told her she had become a rare bird. She laughed 
and said she might became rarer still. In that case, I said, she 
sioul leave her address with me. If some urgent matter comes 
up m regard to the U.N. Laundry I should be able to contact her. 


I have not seen a more sensible person in my life, believe me. 
She immediately wrote it down and gave it to me. That also 
shows what respect she holds me in.” 


Chapter XII 


Riviera’s dining hall was like a college mess-room. There 
were four rows of long narrow tables in the middle of the hall 
with closely placed iron chairs skirting them all round. During 
rush hours, this arrangement made strangers sit uncomfortably 
close and inspect one another’s eating habits with cold disap¬ 
proval. 

A wooden screen covered the kitchen door and a large assort¬ 
ment of pictures from old calendars advertising motor cycles, in¬ 
ternational air-lines, biscuits, baby food and cigarettes, were stuck 
on it in enchanting disarray. The riot of colours and images pro¬ 
duced a curious impression of drowning the noise from inside the 
kitchen. Not that those who came to eat there bothered about 
noise, smell or even taste. They seemed all the time impatient 
to bolt down their food and rush off, perhaps to railway stations 
or offices or bus stops. They belonged to a class which lived in 
gloomy single rooms or shared equally depressing dwellings with 
a dozen others. They led an empty existence, clinging to the 
hope of finding accommodation one day and bringing down their 
families from their distant home towns. They found no joy in 
their work or leisure, became sad and silent, and ate what was 
served to them as if they gave no thought to its quality or taste. 

In the early days of my stay at Riviera I used to dine and 
lunch in this unhappy atmosphere, but later gave it up on learn¬ 
ing that the regular lodgers of the hotel had all their meals served 
in their own rooms. 










Rao left the dining hall after his lunch, and lazily munching 
a few bits of scented supari, his only luxury, walked down the 
stairs to the reception room. He relished this drowsy hour. The 
Manager would not be there and he could gossip with his col¬ 
leagues, the old accountant and the typist. But as he entered 
the dining room his heart missed a beat on seeing the Manager 
examining the complaint book. 

“Ah, Rao, did you see there has been a fresh entry in this 
book?” he asked. Rao had not. In fact he had stopped bother¬ 
ing about the complaint book long ago. But now he knew trouble 
was coming to him in a big way. 

“Rao, did you see this?” The Manager showed Rao the page 
of the complaint book. Rao was puzzled by the Manager’s mild 
manners and tone. 

“No, 1 thought....” Rao began to explain, but the Manager 
put up his hand and said, “Let us not waste any more time.... 
We are all eager to know what that gentleman wants. Aren’t we?” 
he asked turning genially like a performer towards the other two, 
the old accountant and the typist. They grinned and nodded. 
“We are ready, Rao, find out what the gentleman wants and let 
us then do the needful to make the customer happy. O.K.?” 

Rao took the book gingerly, flicked the pages and came to 
the latest entry. There were hardly ten or twelve lines. What at 
first looked like a long clean hand, when he tried to read it, 
began to present difficulties and turned out to be a sort of stylish 
bad hand. His struggle to decipher it was complicated by the 
Manager’s presence and his “Come on now, what does the gentle¬ 
man want?” every now and then. Rao concentrated on the 
writing with all his power. 

“Well, well, can’t you read, young man?” 

_ Rao wislle d the Manager would take away the book and read 
it himself. But the Manager said, “Read it aloud, Rao. Let us 
all hear what the gentleman is complaining about.” 

Rao dreaded the prospect but was too frightened to say any¬ 
thing lest it should spoil the Manager’s jovial mood. 

“Oh, come on, Rao, you are not shy, are you?” the Manager 
asked, smiling. He-turned towards the old accountant and said, 
You should not miss this sight. Rao is blushing like a bride.” 
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He put his hand on Rao’s shoulders, and turned him gently 
towards the accountant for his inspection, The typist grinned, 
and the old man felt called upon to say something, even if irrele¬ 
vant. “How will you face your bride, Rao, when you marry?” 

At this everyone laughed, including Rao. A great deal of 
cordiality suddenly descended on them and they chatted for a 
while about brides, bridegrooms and marriages. Then the Manager 
said, “Come and sit here, Rao, we want to know what is in that 
book. We are all waiting.” 

Rao sat next to the Manager and read on haltingly, struggling 
with words and mispronouncing them. The Manager listened 
with amusement and guided him and corrected him in a paternal 
manner. 

This spell of affability kept them all in suspense. Every time 
Rao stumbled over a word or behaved exasperatingly dim-witted 
in the correct pronouneiation of a word, they feared that the 
Manager’s mood would change. They became increasingly exas¬ 
perated with Rao and his educational shortcomings to which the 
Manager remained strangely blind. 

The writer of the complaint demanded to know the name ot 
a certain vegetable served to him during lunch. He could not 
make out, he stated if it was potato, cucumber, raw banana, pump¬ 
kin or some vegetable species hitherto unknown to any kitchen 
in the world. He went on to say that the Hotel had a knack of 
transforming all vegetables in God’s creation to a single standard 
colour- taste and shape. He packed in ten lines a most scathing 
indictment of Riviera’s kitchen and concluded on a note of de¬ 
vastating cynicism, “...apart from your cook we too would like 

to know what we eat!” , 

After the reading was over the Manager remained silent ana 
tame contemplative. The others discreetly returned to their 

work. ... , . 

The kitchen was the one place the Manager never liked to 

visit His powers did not extend there. Traditionally, it had re¬ 
mained the private domain of the Proprietor himself. He per¬ 
sonally looked after that department and handled its business. He 
regularly visited the kitchen and discussed its affairs directly with 
the head cook. As a result, he and his brood of assistants went 
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bout like peacocks with a superior air, ignoring the presence of 
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You are not sure what you ate was potatoes or cabbage? Then 
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how can you blame the customers?” 

This was meant to be an indirect hit at the Proprietor, as the 
kitchen was his private preserve. He began to vent his anger 
against the Proprietor, the kitchen and its set-up by bullying Rao. 

“I took only rice and curds. I did not eat anything else,” Rao 
answered. 

“Say so, then. Why try to bluff me? Potatoes! Anything that 
comes to that empty head of yours, I suppose. I don’t think it 
contains anything but potatoes.” 

Rao sulked at the far end of the reception desk. He could 
not believe that only a few minutes ago he was sitting close to 
this man and learning English vocabulary and pronunciation. 

The Manager raved and ranted. He said that he was left with 
no one to help him run Riviera. He had only a bunch of half¬ 
wits like Rao to depend upon (he was almost in tears when he 
said this). Suddenly thrusting his chest forward he shouted, 
“But I am not a coward like you to give up the task. I am not 
afraid! I will meet any challenge! I am not a eunuch! I am a 
strong man!” (Here he literally rolled up his sleeves and flexed 
his biceps to the assembled group.) Unfortunately, the threaten¬ 
ing stances conveyed no real terror to his audience. Rao’s cold 
indifference to his prowess further infuriated him and, as he 
rolled down his sleeves and buttoned them up he bellowed, “Get 
out of my sight and find out what that vegetable is!” Rao detach¬ 
ed himself slowly from the counter on which he was leaning and 
went slouching towards the lift. Francis did not know what the 
reason was for the sudden outburst and commotion. He was 
restive in his corner all the while like a chained pup. When Rao 
came round the comer to enter the lift he eagerly turned to him 
but the grim look on his face so scared Francis that he did not 
risk asking questions. 

Rao’s mind was in a turmoil. It feverishly explored all pos¬ 
sible ways to avoid complications with Achar the head cook. He 
was afraid to face him without a proper plan of approach. But 
his steps worked like an independent mechanism and took him 
inexorably towards the kitchen. Even when he crossed the dining 
room his mind was still hopelessly blank. He had come too close 
to the kitchen; he had to think of a way to make his question 
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about the vegetable appear casual. To gain time he stopped at 
the wooden screen covered with calendar pictures. He would 
have liked gazing at the pictures of the snow peaks of the Alps, 
providing a majestic background to a well-known air-line, or 
the pretty pink-cheeked girl in the classical dance pose of Lord 
Shiva, or the box of assorted sweets, or the birds, the tigers and 
the flowers. He was too distracted even to look at them now. 
He stood biting his fingernails desperately, thinking hard. 

He moved slowly towards the entrance to the kitchen and 
peered into its darkness. Heat, and the acrid smell of oil hit 
him like a blast. An electric bulb covered with black soot seemed 
to be shedding darkness. Deep inside he could make out dark 
figures moving about against the orange fire of the oven. 

“What do you want? What are you doing here?” a voice de¬ 
manded, as if Rao had encroached on forbidden territory. It 
was Achar. Like a ghost materialising he took shape as he came 
closer to Rao. “When is the Proprietor returning from Udipi?” 
he asked, even before Rao had answered his first question. 

“He is expected any time now,” Rao gave the usual reply. 

“Was he able to find a son-in-law?” 

Rao had no idea how the matrimonial chances of the young 
lady stood, but he did not wish to remove the impression that he 
was in close touch with the Proprietor. Luckily, the subject was 
such that anyone could discuss it vaguely without committing 
oneself. 

“These days, even educated people, like doctors and engineers, 
ask for exorbitant dowries....” Rao replied, 

“What happened to the petrol agent’s son? Plenty of money. 
I was in charge of the entire cooking arrangements during his 
daughter’s marriage.” 

“I think he is still considering it. The Proprietor has two or 
three other boys also in mind, I understand?” Rao did not want 
to prolong the conversation. He was anxious to get on with the 
business on hand. “Anyway, now the marriage season is almost 
over,” he said. 

Achar laughed wisely and said, “Who cares for marriage sea¬ 
sons these clays, Rao?” and took a large pinch of snuff from a 
small ivory box and sent it up his nostrils with a furious urgency. 
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“Auspicious months, auspicious days, only these matter.” he 
said in a vibrant mumble, wiping his nose with the end of his 
dhoti. 

“That is true. ... By the way, Achar, what was the vegetable 
that was served with curry today for lunch?” Rao asked, trying 
to slip in the unpleasant question casually. 

“Who wants to know?” 

“Oh, some customers wanted to know. That is all.” At this 
reply the head cook turned towards the dark interior and address¬ 
ed it: “Did you hear this? It seems the customers wanted to 
know what was the vegetable we cooked for lunch!” 

Someone inside responded with a loud guffaw. 

“You are a good boy, Rao. You should not come like this 
and ask questions. I am not answerable to every jackass who 
eats here. If the customers don’t like my cooking, let them go 
elsewhere. I don’t care. A hundred people are waiting to em¬ 
ploy me tomorrow if I leave this job tonight.” 

“That is true, Achar, but nobody is willing to let you go,” 
Rao said endearingly, and cringed for an answer, “Just tell me 
the name of the vegetable, Achar, and I will go away.” 

“How should I know! I cook what is supplied. If I am sup¬ 
plied with cow-dung tomorrow, Twill cook it and serve it! Take 
my word, it is going to be worse than cow-dung if your love-sick 
Manager meddles with the kitchen affairs any more. He dis¬ 
misses the old vegetable vendor who had been supplying us for 
the past eight years without complaint and appoints this scaven¬ 
ger! What do you expect?” Achar dissolved into the darkness as 
he withdrew in anger, and only his voice was heard, “I am wait¬ 
ing for the Proprietor to return. After that you will see what 
happens here!” 

Rao returned to the reception room. 

“Well, did you find out?” The Manager asked. 

“No, I could not.” 

“You go away for ages and come back to say you could not! 
Wasn’t Achar there?” 

“He was.” 

“Didn’t you ask him?” 

“I did.” 


Rao was taking a vicious delight in answering to the point. 

“What did he say!” The Manager’s facial muscles were already 
knotted up in a mess, his Adam’s apple working lip and down 
agitatedly. 

“Did you tell him that the Manager of Riviera wanted this in¬ 
formation?” 

“I did,” Rao replied calmly. 

“What did he say?” 

“He refused to answer.” 

“You are a bloody liar. I will prove it to you. Ah, you are 
caught red-handed now, I will throw you out of Riviera.” He 
raised his index finger dictatorially, “I am holding an inquiry. 
Follow me, you good-for-nothing liar!” he said, and rushed to 
the lift. On reaching the third floor he ran into the passage lead¬ 
ing to the dining hall. He stopped outside the entrance to the 
kitchen, panting, banged on the oil-stained door and screamed, 
“Achar! Achar!” Inside, the rumbling sound of the grinding stone 
ceased and threw up his voice sharply. All noise stopped abrupt¬ 
ly. Nothing moved inside, as if all activities had been stilled and 
people just stood in frozen movement, 

The Manager continued to shout hysterically and bang on the 
door, Rao dreaded to think what Achar would do to him for 
violating his territory in this manner. He had heard from Francis 
who had heard from a junior kitchen hand that Achar was seeth¬ 
ing with rage at the dismissal of the old supplier of vegetables 
to the Riviera kitchen. Achar had no special attachment for the 
sacked individual but felt mortified that the Manager had not 
shown the courtesy of consulting him on the matter. He con¬ 
sidered it an act of deliberate personal insult, and was waiting 
for the Proprietor to return to settle the score with the Manager 
and redeem his self-respect. 

Rao strained his eyes and explored the vague dark shapes in¬ 
side. Slowly, Achar emerged and stood before the Manager, 
towering over him with the bearing of a tribal chieftain confront¬ 
ing an intruder. 

“What does he want?” he asked, with a dignified turn of the 
head towards Rao to whom this move came as a surprise. Rao 
had hoped to hang about in the background and watch the battle 
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from a distance. But now he was drawn into the arena by a 
pair of dilated eyes staring unblinkingly at him for an answer. 

“Did this fellow come here to ask about that vegetable? He 
was acting under my instructions. Did he carry out my order? 
Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no*. This is an enquiry!” The Manager was 
worked up so much he rose on his toes in his excitement as he 
shouted at Achar and nearly lost his balance. 

Achar threw a contemptuous look at him and remained with¬ 
out answering. 

“What did you tell him? Answer me, I say!” The Manager 
yelled, 

“Rao, did you not tell him what answer I gave?” Achar asked, 
unruffled. 

“Look at me and answer, I will deal with that blighter later! 
I am dealing with you now as the Manager of this establishment!” 

“Ah, he has come to deal with me!” Achar gave a derisive 
laugh which was picked up by his men watching from inside 
and there was a general murmur in the dark kitchen, 

“Shut up, all of you! Achar! I warn you, don’t be impertinent! 
Don’t think you are so important as all that, Those days are 
over. I am the Manager of Riviera and I want obedience from 
every cockroach that is employed in this dirty kitchen, Now 
answer me quietly and I will let you off. What did you tell that 
idiot Rao?” he raved. 

“All right, I will tell you, if you insist.” Achar went menac¬ 
ingly near and stood with his arms on his hips, facing the Manager 
within an inch of him. 

“I told him that I was not answerable to every jackass that 
comes here asking questions! Every jackass! Are you satisfied? 
Now get out of here and mind your business!” He turned his 
back and went in. The Manager literally reeled under the impact 
of the reply as if hit in the stomach. He clutched at the frame 
of the door to steady himself. His face was bathed in perspira¬ 
tion and he gasped for breath. Rao became alarmed at the sight 
and thought the Manager would burst his arteries and collapse. 
He rushed to his side to help, but the Manager gnashed his teeth 
and violently pushed him away. 

“Come here!” he commanded Achar, with insane boldness, 


“come here and apologise to me! I am the Manager!” His voice 
echoed in the hushed silence around. But there was no sign of 
Achar. 

“Come out, you rotten cook, son of a rotten whore! Let me 
see. Come out!” he challenged, rolling up his sleeves. 

Achar returned, looking more annoyed than indignant, and 
asked no one in particular, “Has this man started drinking in 
the daytime too? Everyone knows he gets drunk at night and 
rolls in bed with that washerwoman all night. He will not find 
her here. Let him go sniffing to the U.N. Laundry. She will 
show him the vegetable he wants....” he went on with a superb 
touch, choosing each word for its implied obscenity but obvious 
even to the dullest among his audience. Rao felt painfully em¬ 
barrassed. What till now was exchanged in quiet whispers, giggles, 
knowing looks and signs was being dragged into the open in 
shameful bluntness: the Manager’s conviviality, his amorous 
leanings, his assault on Bhat of the Coffee House, his infatuation 
with Sabitha and many other details which were extremely spicy 
but not true. Even Rao felt that most of it was cruel and unfair. 

Rao had a glimpse of Francis peeping from behind the wooden 
screen and saw several pairs of legs in the gap at its bottom. He 
did not know whether to continue safely as a mute spectator or 
to take on the role of a peace-maker. As he was still debating 
this point, the Manager erupted and bellowed, “You are sacked! 
Get out!” Achar, who stood with his arms akimbo, snarling, ap¬ 
peared surprised for a moment and even seemed unable to be¬ 
lieve the Manager’s orders. After a moment’s thought, “All 
right, you take over and cook. Come on, boys, just leave every¬ 
thing as it is. We are leaving,” Achar announced, and turned to 
go- 

Rao panicked at the crisis that was developing, There would 
be nearly two hundred diners arriving in a few hours. There 
were vats and vats of food in various stages of preparation. If 
Achar left and took his gang with him, there would be chaos. 
There was not a single person qualified even to enter the kitchen 
and understand intelligently the boiling contents in the giant ves¬ 
sels, He dashed forward in a fit of despair, shouting, “Achar, 
Achar, please don’t! I promise I will send a telegram, at once, 









to the Proprietor asking him to return immediately, I will also 
follow it up with a letter explaining the situation.” He dung to 
Achar’s arms and wailed, “For my sake you must stay on till 
he returns. How am I going to answer the two hundred diners 
tonight if you go away and let me down, Achar?” 

“He should have had the sense to realise that. What is the 
use of your crying, RaoAchar said, lifting his long snake-like 
hand and pointing at the Manager. 

“The disgrace that this would bring to the Proprietor will not 
be wiped out for generations. Think of that! The Proprietor has 
great regard and respect for you and your men. We must con¬ 
sider ourselves as members of his household. You are like our 
elder brother and you should not let down your brothers..:.” 
Rao pleaded and rambled on, bringing in every shade of senti¬ 
ment that would move Achar to change his mind. 

The Manager looked stunned by Rao’s behaviour. But he 
seemed defeated and helpless and stood, with a slight stoop, ex¬ 
hausted, his arms hanging limply at his side as if he had no 
strength left. “No, no, impossible,” Achar rejected Rao’s appeal 
with a vehement gesture of his hands. “If the Proprietor cared 
so much for Riviera and its employees then why did he leave a 
madman like that in charge?” The sinewy hand went up again 
and pointed to the Manager. 

“Oh, Achar, don’t take him seriously, Forget him. He is not 
well. Do you think we take seriously all that he says? We are 
waiting for the Proprietor to return. Till then we all continue 
to be patient and carry on the work. I beg of you not to leave 
because a sick man dismissed you. Please wait for some time 
and everything will be all right....!” Rao went on talking in 
this strain for fear that if he stopped Achar would collect his 
boys and depart leaving him to tackle two hundred hungry men. 

“Tire great Manager is displeased with me and has dismissed 
me. How can I stay?” Achar said in mock humility. 

Rao felt relieved. He sensed that the crisis was at an end and 
that Achar would get back to work. 

“Manager, now you please go from here, I will lake care of 
this matter. Come on,” he said, and gently led him out of the 


place. There was a great scurry of feet in the dining hall at their 
approach. The Manager walked in a daze without protest. 

$ * $ * 

It took Rao another hour to mollify Achar and get him back 
to work. With a great sense of satisfaction at having averted a 
major calamity in Riviera, he returned to the reception desk. 

Rao’s colleagues, the old accountant and the typist, asked 
anxiously for news. He tried to look modest, but could not sup¬ 
press a sense of triumph when he began to tell them what had 
happened in the kitchen. 

His companions joyously received the news of the Manager’s 
disastrous encounter with Achar. The old man was so impressed 
with Rao’s courageous handling of the situation, lie patted him 
on the back affectionately and prophesied that Rao was destined 
to go far in life. Yet they had to talk in low whispers and keep 
themselves alert for fear of the Manager entering unexpectedly 
and overhearing their remarks. At the slightest sign of approach¬ 
ing footsteps they broke off their discussions, dispersed and pre¬ 
tended to work, and regathered every now and then. 

This went on till Francis joined them and assured them that 
the Manager had not stirred out of his room since he went into 
it after leaving the kitchen. 

The Manager was not seen in any part of Riviera the rest of 
the day. Rao learnt that he did not even have dinner that night 
but got the attendant to bring him a glass of milk and a banana. 

He was somewhat disturbed. There was no sign of the Mana¬ 
ger the whole of the next day either. The only news was that the 
Manager had just a cup of tea for breakfast and nothing at all 
for lunch. Many times he thought of going up and knocking on 
his door. But the vision of the hungry Manager sent a chill 
through him! He decided that the safest line to take was to leave 
things alone. A man could not remain locked up in his room 
for ever, he told himself. 

Rao hoped that the Proprietor would be back soon and handle 
the situation. After labouring in a corner with a writing pad and 
pen he had produced a long letter explaining to him about the 









state of affairs at Riviera, He beat about the bush for several 
pages never mentioning the real trouble even once. He did not 
want to commit himself on paper and lay himself open to charges 
any time later. The result was a long confused letter which con¬ 
tained no details but shrieked with a vague urgency and ominous 
hints, fears and alarming possibilities, enough to make the Pro¬ 
prietor drop his affairs and come rushing to Riviera. 

Rao calculated that if the letter reached him promptly it would 
be in the Proprietor’s hands in four days. If he acted on the 
letter he would be at Riviera in about ten days, allowing time 
for booking a seat in the bus or train. 

His calculations were disturbed by an employee who saluted 
him and declared, “Tomorrow is my day off. I worked last Sun¬ 
day.” 

Rao did not at once understand the meaning of this bit of 
information. Then it suddenly dawned on him that in the Mana¬ 
ger’s absence he was being offered the power to give or deny 
permission. He assumed a solemn look of responsibility and told 
the man, “Yes, but don’t fail to report for duty promptly the 
day after.” 

During the rest of the day he had several occasions to exercise 
his powers. One of them was to take out the key of the stores 
from, the Manager’s table drawer (which the Manager used to 
guard like a hound), to open the store room, to supply bottles of 
disinfectant to the sweeper. The Manager would never let Rao 
go into the store room by himself. Rao also refused, in the 
course of his managerial duties, to let the owner of the tailoring 
shop across the road the use of the telephone even on payment 
for the call. On the other hand the Manager never used to deny 
anyone the facility of the phone so long as the call was paid for: 
he considered it a philanthropic gesture. 

People kept coming to Rao all the time for instructions, advice, 
permission and direction, and he liked the role thrust on him. 
That night a sense of great self-importance kept his mind agitated 
and awake far into the night. He turned in his mind over and 
over his deeds during the day. Slowly, the conduct of the Mana¬ 
ger began to worry him. The severity of his sulking was frighten¬ 
ing. He wished the Manager would come out of his room even 
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if it was to bully him. At the same time he did not like the idea 
of losing his present position. Everything was peaceful and well 
managed in Riviera under his care. He convinced himself that 
the best thing was for the Manager to remain in his room till 
the Proprietor returned. He prayed just before dropping off to 
sleep that he should stay locked up in his room for ever. 

Even as Rao got up in the morning he could feel it in the air 
that the Manager had not stirred out of his room. When he was 
having his breakfast, two slices of toast and butter and coffee, 
he found out that the Manager had ordered only a cup of tea, 
which meant that the Manager would be safely out of the way 
and sulk and subsist on bananas and milk the rest of the day. 

Rao got down to work with a bucked up confidence in his 
authority to administer and order people about. He saw the 
old accountant already at his table scrutinising the papers. 

“How long is he going to remain shut in his room?” the old 
man enquired, pointing upward. 

“God knows,” Rao answered, not quite liking his concern for 
the Manager. 

“We cannot let this go on, Rao. Someone has to see that he 
resumes his normal duties at once.” 

“Why should anyone bother? Nobody seems to miss him,” 
Rao replied, though actually he very much wanted to say, “I am 
here to run the Hotel. Why do you want him,” but he did not 
have the nerve yet to make such a fabulous claim. 

“Don’t joke, Rao. We are in a serious situation.” Rao suspect¬ 
ed that the old man was jealous of the authority he had assumed. 

“Don’t worry, we are all here to see no harm comes to Riviera. 
The present arrangement is excellent and working smoothly. We 
will carry on like this till the Proprietor returns, and he will de¬ 
cide who is to do what,” Rao said, and gave a patronising smile, 
studying the old man’s expression carefully to gauge the depth 
of his jealousy. 

“I know you are a capable young man,” the old man said, 
“You have handled the kitchen crisis very tactfully. That is why 
I ask you to solve the present crisis also. I came early today 
only to tell you this. There is no time to lose any more.” 

Rao felt flattered by the transparent sincerity of the tribute 









and proclaimed gallantly, “I will manage Riviera single-handed 
even if he stays up in his room for another hundred years,” 

“Stop being playful, Rao. You have to get him down at once. 
Can’t you see that there is no one in charge here at the moment? 
Look at these.” He leafed through a sheaf of papers in his hands. 
“Payments to be sanctioned, receipts issued, bills passed, letters 
signed. I have kept them pending long enough, Can’t wait 
another day. We will be in a mess. And this draft here has to 
be counter-signed by him at the latest by tomorrow.” He sat 
in the chair with a finality that showed it was up to Rao, now, 
to go up and coax the Manager to conic out and save Riviera. 

Suddenly, Rao saw himself dimunitive and remote like an ob¬ 
ject seen through the wrong end of a telescope, beside the Mana¬ 
ger’s dominating image. 

* * * * 

I had finished my training period. I had produced a fat report 
with circular diagrams and serpentine graphs. I was in the pro¬ 
cess of giving it a final touch before winding up my stay at Riviera 
and returning to Madras. 

I was so anxious to meet the deadline set by my office that I 
was completely absorbed in my work and was out of touch with 
the politics of Riviera, until Rao came into my room one day 
asking if I could spare a few minutes. 

He traced the origin of the present crisis to its very root and 
after nearly two hours he finally gave, me the idea behind his 
visit, I gathered that having been a close friend of the Mana¬ 
ger I had been chosen to get him back to work. 

Rao pleaded that he could think of no one more suited to per¬ 
form this task, which would be considered not only a great help to 
Rao but to the entire institution, I made deprecatory noises and 
declined the honour, But he was adamant and repeated his ar¬ 
gument over and over like a broken gramophone record till I 
felt giddy. I expressed in many ways that Rao was making him¬ 
self a nuisance and that it was impossible for me to oblige him. 

I even hinted that he should leave the room. Short of actually 
showing him the door I tried everything. “It is impossible,” I 
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shouted, “from what I can see the Manager seems to have gone 
mad and you want me to risk my head going into his room?” 
“He dare not harm you, Sir,” Rao replied. 

“Where is the guarantee, Rao? He himself admitted to me that 
he tried to break Bhat’s head with a glass tumbler, and you told 
me just now that if you had not interfered he would have punched 
Achar’s stomach! No, no, Rao, I am planning to leave for Mad¬ 
ras shortly and I do not want to wind up in a hospital. Please 
understand my position.” To convince Rao I talked recklessly, 
untroubled by any sense of guilt that I was betraying the Mana¬ 
ger and his trust in me. 

We discussed the Manager like two psychiatrists comparing 
notes and reduced him to the level of a patient under our obser¬ 
vation. We made a cold analysis of his behaviour, and con¬ 
structed a case history, without letting sentiments of loyalty and 
friendship bother us. 

The conversation drifted to other similar mental cases we had 
known. 1 briefly narrated the plot of a movie I had seen a long 
time ago in which a violently insane woman was cured under the 
gentle and patient medication of an understanding doctor who 
eventually married her and lived happily ever after. Rao was 
much impressed with the hero and clucked his tongue in admira¬ 
tion. He then gave me his experience about a flourishing lawyer 
in his village who, on a fine day, imagined himself to be a traffic 
policeman and spent the rest of his life grimly directing invisible 
traffic in the market square. Rao said that a bucket of hot water 
poured on the lawyer’s head by his wife when he was sound 
asleep had brought about the mental aberration. 

After we had exhausted the subject we sat silent, sadly gazing 
into the void for some time. Rao broke the silence. “I hope 
you have changed your mind, Sir,” he giggled. I smiled in a 
tired way and shook my head. That started him all over again 
on the same old theme, In a monotonous drone he explained how 
I was the Manager’s best friend and what a useful role I could 
play if only I decided to do so. I began to weary of his repeti¬ 
tions. T fumbled for alternative suggestions just to deflect his 
concentrated dependance on me. That only weakened my posi¬ 
tion and I began to crumble under the dead weight of his enormous 
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obstinacy. I climbed down in a stupor from my unshakable 
stand and reluctantly agreed to do the job. He jumped with 
joy and almost touched my feet in gratitude, 

Rao suggested that I should at once write a note to the Manager 
inviting him to my room for a chat that night under the pretext 
that my departure to Madras was imminent and that I wished to 
take leave of him. 

Rao said he would arrange to have the letter delivered to the 
Manager. He assured me the whole plot would be carried out 
in strict secrecy. Then he left. 

In my letter to the Manager which I wrote immediately I said 
that I was leaving for good the very next morning, depending of 
course on a telegram that I expected any minute. I apologised 
for having kept myself so busy without time to spare even for 
proper leave-taking. I mentioned a few appropriately sentimental 
things like values of friendship, shared experiences and unforget¬ 
table impressions. Then I carefully added a few innocent re¬ 
marks to show that I had no knowledge of his self-imprisonment. 

1 1 fixecl tllc for our meeting with equal cunning. I in¬ 
vited him over casually, “soon after you finish your dinner. . . ” 
Just an hour after Rao had left, a man came and collected the 
letter. I began to have doubts about its construction. It seemed 
a bit too clever, and if there was any intelligence left in the Mana¬ 
ger still, he would see through it! I worried about it for a while 
and thought of running downstairs to ask Rao to return the letter 
Rut I knew it was hopeless. The letter would have gone out of 
reach by then. 


As he time for the great encounter approached, I began to be 
evenshly active and made elaborate arrangements to receive my 
guest, r began to be afraid of entertaining, in the close confines 
of my room, a man who had been declared a dangerous lunatic. 
1 cursed Rao for putting me in this predicament. 

Anyway, it was too late to do anything about it. I decided 
hat the next best thing would be for me to take practical steps 

t h e “tr as te 1 c ” id - against ^ «<* £ 

I collected all the objects in the room which had the slightest 
chance of being used as a weapon: pen-knife, scissors, paper- 
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weight, ivory papercutter, odd bits of sticks, which had somehow 
gathered in a corner, and an umbrella, and put them away out of 
sight. The things that still remained exposed in the room looked 
potentially dangerous: a portable typewriter, I told myself, could 
be handled like a rock and be used to smash a head! I picked it 
up from the table, along with a few bulky books and the table- 
lamp, with its heavy brass column, stuffed it into the wardrobe 
and locked it. 

The next object my eyes fell on was the waste-paper basket. 
I thought over its lethal properties and decided it would be fatal 
to leave it there! It was an ugly, shapeless affair with a wide 
mouth and a wider belly made of crude bamboo splinters. A 
man’s head could be forced into it and pushed down to the el¬ 
bow, and he would be left in darkness, defenceless! I moved it 
to the bathroom where I also took care to hide my shaving kit 
and old blades behind the bath-tub. 

I was immensely pleased, with the non-violent look of my 
room. There was still time for the appointed hour. I spent it in 
a strategic rearrangement of the furniture, created an inconspi¬ 
cuous barricade between me and the Manager, and reserved my 
seat at a point which would give me a quick access to the door. 
Then I rehearsed quietly how to welcome the Manager and to 
conduct myself. 

I had a hurried dinner in my room. After the plates and cups 
were cleared, I left the door unlatched and sat in the chair with a 
book. I tried my best to look relaxed and casual. I put a leg 
over the arm of the chair and dangled it lazily. 

My eyes raced through the words, sentences and paragraphs of 
the book without communicating anything to the brain. I was 
sensitive to the slightest move and sound outside and waited for 
the signs of the Manager’s arrival. 

After some time I became tired of the pretence and put the 
book away. I began to hope that the Manager would not come. 

But he came. He looked scrubbed and unnaturally neat like a 
wax model. He had oiled and combed his hair. His chin was 
clean shaven, as though he had just removed a large beard. He 
brought with him a cool smell of lotions and hair cream. 

It was a quite a different Manager from the one I had expected 
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to behold. He even looked handsome in a way as he viewed 
the table with his sleepy eyes and asked in a voice full of digni¬ 
fied gruffness, “You seem to have packed up everything! All 
set to depart?” 

The table looked bare without the books and the typewriter; 
but I hoped he did not think I had packed the table-lamp and the 
waste-paper basket too, the absence of which was awkwardly 
conspicuous, 

“Yes, all packed. But the Head Office is annoyingly slow.” 
I looked suitably annoyed. 

“When exactly are you leaving?” 

“That is what I do not know. Manager. I expect the telegram 
to come any minute now. The suspense is terrible I said. 

“I hope you are not too anxious to leave Riviera and go?" 
he asked in a level tone. 

“Oh, certainly not. I can go on living here happily.” 1 
laughed and added, “But my boss wants me. At the same lime, 
he does not tell me when. It is the suspense that 1 hale,” 

“I understand, I was only joking,” he said without smiling. 
He appeared docile and relaxed and pleasantly reluctant to pro¬ 
mote any dialogue. I thought if I did not make an effort we 
would be sitting in silence. After so many days of solitary con¬ 
finement his responses must have gone to sleep. 

I launched on a safe subject. I told him how I had wrestled 
with my report and finished it at last: the difficulties of finding 
references, gathering information and above all fighting against 
time. The Manager displayed amazing interest in this and asked 
if he could have a look at it. I showed it to him with great en¬ 
thusiasm, forgetting that he was mentally sick. He took the bulky 
typescript from me with reverence. He saw the title with admi¬ 
ration and read aloud the introductory note, “The botanical name 
of the tree that yields the miky white liquid which becomes what 
is known as rubber is called Earn Brasilmm. The Spanish 
settlers in South America saw this product being used by the 
natives and brought it to Europe in the 16th Century....” 

I could not believe as he sat reading it that he could be mad 
and that he could have attempted to break Bhat’s head with a 
coffee cup or attacked Achar. But the Manager had often mis¬ 
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led me before by giving such false impressions. 

“It is a great work and you are a very intelligent man,” he said, 
as he scrutinised the diagrams and graphs. 

“No, Manager, just hard work, that is all. By no means in¬ 
telligent work,” I said modestly. “Sometimes I had to spend 8 
to 10 hours just to collect material from here and there to fill a 
single page. That is why I could not find time to meet any¬ 
one.” 

“Ten hours of research to write just a page!” he marvelled, 
handing the script back to me. 

“Yes, that is why I could not spare any time to see you all 
these days,” I repeated to give a subtle turn to the conversation. 

“Oh, that is all right. I had taken a few days off myself. You 
couldn’t have met me.” 

“Good, was it a holiday? Did you go out of Bombay?” I 
asked. 

“No. I have no place to go to. My home town is out of 
the question, because of the quarrel, as you know, with my father. 
The only place left is my sister’s, but there again she has all sorts 
of family complications of her own. Other places will involve 
expenses which 1 cannot afford ” 

“But what did you do, then?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, and looked up vaguely at the ceiling 
and drummed his fingers on the arms of the chair to a far-away 
radio music. I did not want to disturb his thoughts which seemed 
to stand delicately balanced, close to finding vocal expression. 
He took out a cigarette from a flat tin box, lit it contemplatively 
and blew the smoke in a swirling jet as from the exhaust pipe 
of a car, Then he spat out loose tobacco from his lips and said, 
“I withdrew into myself. I spent the time in contemplation.” 
I nodded respectfully at the idea. “There conies a time in every 
man’s life when he has to do it. These are Swamiji’s words. He 
taught me to meditate, contemplate and discover.” 

He stopped and looked at me as if he had sprung a minor pro¬ 
fundity on me. I nodded again. 

“But I did not heed his advice; I went about thinking that the 
time for contemplation was still far. But God is great. He 
showed me it had come and that I should obey Swamiji and with- 





draw and discover!’* 

I knew that the Manager loved this sort of rambling in a philo¬ 
sophic wonderland in which he created his own values, ap¬ 
plied his own laws and forced his listeners to marvel at the cos¬ 
mic mystery, God or Swamiji, or anything he fancied. I had 
often been his victim on such flights. Even when he was sane 
he did not tolerate any interruptions or corrections. Now that 
his visit happened to be for a purely therapeutic purpose, I had 
to listen all the more patiently with the sole aim of finding a way 
to send him back to work. 

“Are you not interested to know what I discovered after the 
meditation?” he asked. 

“Of course, Manager, I am eager to know.” 

“Ah, you are my only friend. If I do not confide my dis¬ 
covery in you....” He began to search for an ash tray and not 
finding one he dropped the cigarette stub on the floor. He had 
sucked at it so hungrily there was hardly any stub left, only a 
thin rim of paper was visible which barely held any ash. I watched 
it fume furiously on the floor and die quickly taking the little 
paper with it. 

“Don’t worry, I will have it cleaned tomorrow. By the way, 
where is the ash tray?” he asked. 

The ash tray was safely out of his reach, in my wardrobe along 
with the other “missiles”. 

“Must be somewhere around. But don’t bother. You are 
welcome to use the floor. Anyway, I am going away,” I joked. 

“So am I,” he said calmly, I was astonished! 

He was pleased with my reaction and smiled for the first time 
since he had come into my room. It seemed to me as if his skin 
suddenly lost its deathly flat tone and regained its colour with all 
the familiar shades and shining highlights. Even his voice had 
shed its strange granular quality and began to sound normal. 

■ “I have to leave. That is my discovery. The time has come 
and I must go away. Swamiji would not have liked me to stay 
here a minute longer. Would he?” he suddenly asked. It was 
difficult to say yes or no; I hoped the question was merely rheto¬ 
ric. But he persisted, “Would he? Tell me. Would Swamiji 
have liked me to stay?” 













“It depends/* I said. 

He seemed disappointed with my answer. He came to e 

point directly. , 

“I discovered that I cannot stay here any longer. I am only 

waiting for the Proprietor to come back. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Why, this is not the only place in the world. With my prac¬ 
tical knowledge and experience, I can get employment anywhere. 
I am wasting my time in a cheap place like this.” He surveyed 
the room contemptuously. “I will do much better in any modem 

establishment.” . 

“Of course, you will. Any particular hotel in mind? 

“Don’t you worry about all that. Everything will be taken 
care of at the right time. The same destiny or fate which brought 
me here is taking me away from here, and is going to lead me 

on to another place.” < , 

He was pleased with the compactness of his logic. Ihc se¬ 
cret is, one must discover for oneself when to arrive or depart, 
when to accept or refuse. Otherwise, one will suffer. This can 
be achieved through contemplation.” 

As he went on, I found it more and more difficult to follow his 
complicated narration which wound through a maze of assorted 
theories, illustrations and proverbs. But I still managed to grasp 
vaguely the reason for his decision to leave Rivicta. He dis¬ 
covered that he was not fit to be its Manager because he 
was too gentle, refined, cultured and much too much of an 
idealist! All that the Hotel Riviera needed was fellows 
like the Proprietor, Rao and the like. I also gathered that he 
had discovered a deep conspiracy to get rid of him, alive or 
dead. Annaji, Achar and of course, Rao, were the principal 
plotters. With alarm he described that they would poison his 
food, stuff his body into the giant furnace in the kitchen and 
sweep the ash into the garbage bin in the lane at the back of 
Riviera. I could see him shrink physically with terror at the 
thought of this gruesome end. I felt sorry for him and mumbled 
a few comforting words to allay his fears. He brushed them 
aside and, nodding his head, as if weighed by first-hand knowl¬ 
edge, revealed that Achar and Rao had hatched their sinister 
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plot in his very presence. It was a clear reference to the kitchen 
crisis, but I was amazed at the total distortion of facts. He said 
he could not venture out of his room for fear he would be at¬ 
tacked, and that was why he had remained locked up in his room, 
He completely forgot about the reason he had given for it ear¬ 
lier, which was to attain the lofty objects of self-realisation and 
spiritual purification. I did not have the heart to contradict 
him. He looked pathetic as he sat clinging to the chair, as if he 
was resisting an invisible hand that was trying to drag him away. 

I felt ashamed at the elaborate defence measures I had taken 
against a man who, far from being a fierce maniac, was pitiable 
and helpless, I was touched by the description he gave of his 
lonely existence. As he went on supressed tears gave him a run 
in the nose and reddened his eyes. Through much snivelling and 
blowing of the nose he said he had no father or mother and 
that he was virtually an orphan having been disowned by his 
family. He had been left with no friends either because, I, the 
only true one in his life, was going away. Bhat, who had been 
almost like his elder brother, proved treacherous and Rao, who 
could have been a worthy colleague, had turned out to be a poten¬ 
tial assassin. 

“I am a friendless, lonely wretch,” he wailed, and tears cas¬ 
caded down his cheeks with all their pent-up force. I watched 
him helplessly and did not know what to say to pacify him. I 
drew my chair closer to him as a token of sympathy. He con¬ 
trolled his tears for a moment and looked up. 

“I don’t have a soul to turn to, you know?” He gave a des¬ 
pondent smile through tear-drenched eyes. “It’s true, it’s true” 
he whimpered panic-stricken. I just patted his shoulder and 
turned away. I could not bear to look at his anguished face at 
such close quarters. 

After a while the Manager quietened down and became deeply 
thoughtful. It seemed impossible that I could ever succeed-in 
cajoling him back to his normal duties, which was the whole 
idea of luring him into my room. Rao and I had worked 
out our plan to the last detail up to the point of his entry into 
my room. Beyond that it was left blurred with the hope that 
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once tlie Manager met me and talked, the problem would sort 

itself out. . ,. 

I had expected a show of his usual temper and raving at is 
staff. On the contrary, I found him in the grip of a mortal fear 
of his employees and far from any condition to draw courage 
from my feeble assurances and go back to work. I decided to diop 
the whole idea of helping the Manager, or Rao or Riviera, 1 
began to concentrate on my immediate problem of bringing the 
present session gracefully to a close. 

I heard the noise of the crowd in the cinema theatre next door 
disperse after the last show. It was one in the morning. The 
Manager showed no signs of leaving. He was smoking avidly 
and busily filling the room with blue clouds which clung to the 
electric light and dulled its power. My eyes smarted and I 
rubbed them and yawned. 

“Sleepy?" he enquired. 

“Just tired." 

“Go to bed,” he suggested, and from the same settled posture 
he said, “you, Sabitha Devi and Swamiji are always in my 
thoughts you know. I am not actually lonely." He laughed as 
if he had been pulling my leg all along. I was feeling sleepy. I 
hoped he would explain his new idea of companionship briefly 
and leave. 

“You,” he said and put a tiny dot in the air. “Sabitha,” he 
carefully put another on a level with the first one, and “Swamiji, 
he said, and put a dot above the two and traced a triangle con¬ 
necting all the three dots. 

“Did you follow? I don’t think you did. I will explain. You 
see, it is one of my major discoveries! It is going to revolutionise 
the entire concept of life! I am working on it night and day. 
I am going to write about it to foreign journals. You must help 
me in this. Not now, later. I will come to you wherever you 
are. But first, you must know what it is, Is it not?” 

He sat erect, squinting his eyes, he marked our positions in the 
air and again drew a triangle. 

“Comes so naturally, does it not?" he asked. 

“Yes,” I said mechanically. I was completely perplexed and 
did not have a clue as to what he was driving at. 
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“So natural, like Nature itself! Like trees, stars, fruit and 
pearls and mountains. In Nature everything is triangular or cir¬ 
cular, do you follow? There are no rectangles,” he asserted autho¬ 
ritatively raising the voice and paused dramatically to let the 
earth-shaking discovery sink into me. 

“Now, take a simple thing like our earth, it is round. Is there 
anyone who will contradict me?” he asked in a kindly voice, as 
if addressing a child. “So also a pearl, eye-balls, human skull, 
the moon; all are circular. Stars have several triangles; leaves: 
triangular or circular; mountains: triangular, again, never a 
square mountain!” 

He rolled off a big inventory to prove Nature’s geometrical 
bias; he had evidently taken it while he was hiding from Rao. 
I was impressed by his discovery and astonished by its apparent 
validity. I got into the spirit of it, searched and added the tri¬ 
angular butterfly wings and spherical raindrops to the list. 

“Very good, very good,” he applauded my efforts patronising- 
ly. “Through deep meditation and concentration I arrived at this 
enchanting cosmic discovery. I have actually discovered the clue 
to the universe. I may even have to go abroad to give lectures,” 
he said with great seriousness. “On the other hand, table, book, 
newspaper, bricks, tennis court, blackboard, all square and all 
man made!” 

I was astonished at the quickness with which he named the 
objects, as if he had got them by heart. 

“But a tennis ball is round, man made,” I interrupted. 

“Do you think I have not thought of that? You have not un¬ 
derstood what I have been saying. My point is not that man 
cannot make round objects. Please understand, what I am try¬ 
ing to tell you is that Naure has no use for rectangular shapes. 
Understood?” He corrected me with the severity of a professor 
of theology. 

We played at the game of naming the objects in the universe, 
and laughed and shouted as we defined their shapes. The Man¬ 
ager proved more proficient in this, and went ahead leaving me 
far behind. Oddly enough, I was not able to think of any, ob¬ 
ject at all, and only those like ocean, bird and monkey kept 
coming to my mind whose shapes were rather hard to sort out. 













thought. Just as I was about to say “Good Night” and close the 
door, he pushed it and came in again. 

“What are you trying to do? Kill me? Are you also one of 
them?” he burst out. 

“What happened, Manager?” I asked, shaken from a sleepy 
state. 

“You listened to me all this time and you know fully the dan* 
ger I face and yet send me away alone?” 

“You want me to see you to your room?” 

“Unless you want me to sleep here.” 

“No, no. I will come with you.” I said and escorted him 
through silent corridors. 

He walked cautiously as if he was crossing enemy territory. 
He let himself quickly into his room and warned me through the 
narrow slit of the door, “Run now, run to your room,” and 
shut the door. 


Chapter XIII 


My office after making me wait so long for the order to return, 
at last sent a telegram with a terrific urgency asking me to hurry 
back. I ran to the post office and sent a wire requesting a few 
days of grace. I had to book the return passage, pack and at¬ 
tend to sundry matters before winding up my establishment here. 
Actually, my clothes were not due from the Snow White Cleaners 
for another week or so. I went to the laundry and made sure I 
would get my clothes in time. I rushed to the bank, collected all 
my money and made reservations for my return journey. 

I had a horror of taking cumbersome luggage; I decided to 
buy a couple of trunks, dump all my books and other odd bits 
of articles in them and send them away in advance. 

A. few junior executives of some firms whom I had come to 











know in the course of my work felt called upon to give me fare¬ 
well lunches and dinners, with speeches and all, and I used to 
return to Riviera during the last days with a rose in my buttonhole. 

One day, Rao saw me sporting a rose on the lapel of my jacket 
and arched his eyebrow and said, “So you are definitely leaving, 
Sir” 

“Oh, this,” I said, and gently removed it and presented it to 
him. 

“Very good for the health, Sir, purifies the blood,” he ex¬ 
plained as he began to chew its petals. 

“Any news of the Manager?” I enquired. 

“No, but the Proprietor is coming tomorrow. One of the 
cooks, who had gone on leave and has now returned, brought 
the message from the Proprietor. I wanted to tell you about it, 
but you were not in your room, Sir.” 

“Very busy, Rao. You know how it is, packing, booking the 
ticket, seeing people. ... I must hurry now.” 

1 had to sort out the books, put them in the trunks I had pur¬ 
chased, put die trunks in jute sacks, sew them up, tie ropes around 
them, put seals on the knots, write die address, and so on. I 
had not imagined this operation would be such a tiring job and 
would take two whole days. 

I was returning with a great sense of relief after delivering the 
two tranks at the parcel office for despatch. It took me several 
hours to co-ordinate the working of a reluctant booking clerk, a 
cashier, a talkative fellow in charge of the weighing machine and 
a host of officials in charge of mere red tape, and to get their 
common approval to accept my parcels. 

It was afternoon. The sun was heating up the roof tops and 
asphalt roads as with a blow torch. Only beggars, urchins who 
had no place to go, and vendors of sweet drinks, who hoped 
to cash in on the infernal weather, remained in the open. 

As I hurried towards Riviera, I noticed from a distance the re¬ 
ception room looking unusually crowded. It was strange too for 
the Pathan watchman to be seen around at that hour. He was 
keeping at bay some urchins and vagrants who had collected at 
the gate. 

I entered the door and saw a large number of people. They 


were talking in low whispers. Some of them were residents of 
Riviera and others were mostly the hotel staff. The accountant 
and the Proprietor who had returned from his long holiday were 
locked in an animated discussion. Rao was also there, joining 
them with emphatic gestures and much shaking of the head. He 
saw me and waved and navigated himself through the crowd to¬ 
wards me. “The Manager is beaten up!” he announced anxious¬ 
ly. I was shocked and at once thought of Achar. Before I 
could ask anything, he added that a policeman had told them it 
happened in “The Malabar Guest House”, and then he returned 
hurriedly to the company of the Proprietor. It seemed much 
more serious than I had imagined. 

I was intrigued by the mention of a policeman and asked of 
the people standing around me. Nobody could give me a clear 
idea of what had happened, and a few gave only their opinions 
without telling me anything about the incident. However, from 
scraps and bits I was able to make out fairly well what might 
have happened, and it was later confirmed by Rao. 

I knew that the Manager carried Sabitha’s address, written in 
her own hand, in his purse, “to use it in an emergency” as lie 
called it. I guessed that he must have felt the time had come 
to warn her of the lurking danger to her life in the vicinity of 
Riviera and somehow must have slipped out of the hotel un¬ 
noticed. 

With his nose bleeding and shirt torn to shreds the Manager 
was brought back to Riviera in a taxi by a constable. Hie police¬ 
man gave an official report to the Proprietor. He said that there 
was a call from Malabar Guest House at approximately 2-15 P.M, 
The Sub-inspector in charge despatched him at once to the place. 
On arriving lie saw this man (the Manager) being held down by 
four or five employees of the Guest House. The policeman un¬ 
derstood that the offender had come to visit the lady of the 
house. On being told that she was resting and could not be dis¬ 
turbed, the culprit insisted that he should see her at once, tie 
was requested to wait till she came out. But lie refused and argued 
that if she was told who he was, she would come out. The ser¬ 
vants could not oblige him. The man lost his temper and rushed 
inside. The servants ran after him, caught him in the hall and 




tried to bring him back to the verandah, In the scuffle, he was 
hurt. He became violent, began to shout and beat and kick 
those around him. Hearing the noise the lady of the house 
rushed to the scene. On seeing her, he became uncontrollable, 
tried to attack her and abused her in indecent language. He had 
to be carried to the verandah, forced down and sat upon by the 
gardener, the bearer and the cook. Meanwhile, the master of the 
house came down and escorted the frightened lady inside. Then 
he phoned the police. When a policeman came the gentleman 
gave Riviera’s address and asked the policeman to take the man 
there. The gentleman also said that he was not lodging any 
complaint and that he wished the . matter treated as closed. 

As soon as the Manager arrived at Riviera escorted by the 
constable he jumped out of the taxi and ran inside. Rao and 
Francis both saw blood all over his face and shirt front. The 
Proprietor was alarmed to see, through the rectangular glass pane 
on his cubicle swing door, a policeman in the lobby. He came 
out cautiously and joined Rao. 

Immediately after the constable had given his report and left, 
the Proprietor went up and knocked on the Manager’s door, but 
there was no response. He shouted, pleaded and banged on the 
door several times. Then Rao told him about the Manager’s 
habit of abandoning the world and shutting himself in. 

The Proprietor pondered over the problem, sitting in his cubicle 
for a long time. He thought of breaking the door open but then 
wondered what to do with the mad Manager once the door was 
opened. Finally, he decided on writing to the Manager’s father. 

Rao and the accountant gave their unqualified support to the 
idea. But nobody seemed to know the old priest’s address. A 
huge search got under way, and all the shelves and drawers were 
turned upside down and every scrap of paper carefully examined. 
After hours of laborious rummaging, the accountant came upon 
an old money order receipt for Rs. 25|-, It bore the address of 
the Manager’s mother. The writing on it was faded, but it was 
enough to stimulate the memory of the Proprietor who had moved 
about those regions in his earlier days, and he was able to guess 
the address correctly down to the obscure street in which the 
Manager’s parents lived, 
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He left Rao and the accountant to set right the havoc of files 
and papers left by the search, and withdrew to his cubicle, Half 
an hour later he asked Rao to post the letter he had written to 
the Manager’s father. 


Chapter XIV 


I was at the reception counter with Rao one morning, settling 
my final bills, when a wizened old man wrapped in a scarlet shawl 
resplendent with embroidered gold border, appeared at the door. 
He had no luggage except a brass water jug with a screw top and 
a deflated jute bag which hung limply from his arm. Rao in¬ 
stinctively knew who he was and at once sidled up to the cubicle 
and informed the Proprietor. He came out and received the old 
man with his palm joined in obsequious reverence. He showed 
him the sofa to sit on but the old man looked around as if for a 
more congenial comer and finally lowered himself and settled 
uneasily on its edge. Rao fussed about and offered to take 
charge of his brass jug and the bag but it was brusquely declined. 

“Will you have some coffee, Sir,” the Proprietor asked, “or 
milk?” The old man shook his gnarled hand. We just stood 
around looking at each other not quite sure of our next move. 

“Sir, did you journey by bus?” the Proprietor began breezily. 
“I am told the state transport bus goes as far as....” 

“Bus and train,” he replied in a rumbling deep voice as if his 
inside was a long dark tunnel. 

“Oh, bus and train!” the Proprietor exclaimed in false astonish¬ 
ment. 

“As I was saying, the state transport buses leave for Poona 
every, two hours,” he continued, turning to the accountant who 
had quietly joined the company, leaving his seat. But the Pro- 
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prietor became silent realising everyone was concentrating on 
the old man and that nobody was interested in the mode of travel 
he was trying to explain. 

The old man gazed at the street steadily. It was obvious that 
he was seeing beyond space at a point far away in time. But 
the Proprietor was a practical-minded man and had no time for 
the sullen brooding of a father over the past. “If you want to see 
him, he is upstairs. As I have explained in my letter, he refuses 
to come out of his room....” But the old man did not let him 
proceed. He stopped him by putting up his hand briskly. 

He placed the brass jug on the floor, unscrewed its lid, removed 
a small tumbler held in its mouth, poured a little water from the 
jug into it and took it to the edge of the portico. He blinked 
at the sun for a second or two, washed his palms over some deco- 
rative plants that hugged the pillars and returned wiping his hands 
on his dhoti. Then he took out from the jute bag a pair of spec¬ 
tacles and a well-thumbed, dog-eared book. He kept them care¬ 
fully on the side table. From the bottom of the bag he extracted 
a small packet containing a few sweets made of semolina which 
looked exactly like golf balls in size and colour. He broke off 
bits of the sweet, tossed them into his mouth and moved his 
mouth agitatedly like a bird. .While this was going on, the Pro¬ 
prietor came to me and spoke confidentially, “I think we should 
take him up as soon as he has finished.” 

“Yes, but will the Manager open the door for him?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. That is why I want to make a request to you, 
Please go up and inform him that his father is here and that he 
should come down to receive him or something like that. Rao 
says you are the one person he respects and listens to. You must 
help us. Otherwise it will lead to all sorts of complications.” 

“I will try. But I am not sure it will work,” I said. 

“Try, try. I am only asking you to try, that is all.” 

Reluctantly, I turned to go, grumbling to myself as I went, that 
Rao must surely have been responsible for turning the poor 
Manager crazy! I banged on the Manager’s door mechanically, 
identified myself, announced the arrival of his father downstairs 
and headed back to the lobby without even bothering to find out 
if he was in the room or had already slipped out of the window. 
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file old. man had finished his breakfast or lunch, whatever it 
was those sweets represented. He was directing a jet of water into 
his upturned mouth, to avoid defiling the brass tumbler by con¬ 
tact with his lips. I signalled to the Proprietor that I had done 
my duty. The old man put all the things back in their place and 
arranged his belongings neatly in the narrow space on the flooi 
between the sofa and the wall. Then he turned to the Proprietor 
and asked, “Where is he?” 

“Shall we go? He is upstairs.” The Proprietor looked per¬ 
turbed and turned to me and repeated, “Shall we go then?” and 
looked at Rao and said, “We will go,” as if he was leading a 
procession. We all moved in a group solemnly to the lift. Fran¬ 
cis pretended to look aloof and disinterested as he held the lift 
door open for us. The old accountant had also come along. 
There were quite a few of us, and we marched in the long nar¬ 
row corridor towards the Manager’s room. 

On reaching the Manager’s door, the Proprietor showed it to 
the priest and stood back modestly with his hands behind him. 
We all arranged ourselves variously at a decent distance. Francis 
and the typist were there too, leaning against the wall further 
away, awaiting developments eagerly. 

The old man stood facing die door with a cold calm, with no 
sign of disturbance on his face. He tapped on the door and 
called in his booming voice, “Hey, Shamoo! I have come!” 

It was strange to hear the Manager being addressed as Shamoo. 
It was the diminutive for Shama Rao, which I knew was his 
name, but I had never once heard anyone use it. The old man 
knitted his brows and boomed out again, “Shamoo.” His voice 
went reverberating down the long corridor. The door clicked 
and opened. The Proprietor heaved a sigh audibly and threw a 
look of gratitude towards me. 

Rao held on to my shoulders and levered himself up to peep 
inside. The father entered the room. The Manager looked un¬ 
kempt. His bush shirt was unbuttoned and crumpled. He was 
unshaven. There were many bluish marks of healing bruises on 
his face. He seemed ashamed of his appearance and looked 
around desperately to hide from exposure to the severe gaze of 
his father all that he was and he represented. But the old man 
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stood with an air of supreme indifference and resignation, and 
looked on dispassionately. 

“Won’t you sit down?” the Manager said pointing to a chair. 

“You pack up your things first. You are coming with me,” 
the father replied. 

There was a flicker of agitation on the Manager s face. He 
stood looking down at the floor for a while. .1 noticed that his 
room was in utter confusion. There were heaps of unwashed 
clothes in a corner. His table overflowed with a medley ol. 
magazines and newspapers, There was a collection of dead, de¬ 
hydrated shoes and slippers under the table. 

The Manager slowly bent down and dragged out a dust-ridden 
box from below the cot, opened it and began to pack. I felt 
guilty, ashamed and sad, all at once. I was overwhelmed by an 
urge to prove to the Manager by some gesture that I was not one 
of the plotters and that our mutual trust and friendship were 
everlasting. The Proprietor leaned towards me and whispered, 
perhaps moved by the pathetic spectacle of the Manager, “Don’t 
you think we should help him to pack?” 

“Of course,” I said and took the opportunity to enter the room 
with an artificial familiarity. 

“Manager, you go and chat with your father, I will attend to 
the packing,” I said. 

The Manager went on packing without looking at me. 1 was 
left awkwardly standing in the middle of the room. I saw a few 
books on the table and went to collect them. One of the books 
was entitled “Mass Psychology for Amateurs” and another was 
“The Easy Way to the Theory and Practice of Management.” 
There was a book on “Palmistry for Everybody” and several 
such offering instant enlightenment in one recondite field or 
another. I made a neat pile of his books and left it on the floor 
near his box. 

The old man was standing like a statue, presiding over the 
activities of packing. Meanwhile, the Manager went into the 
bathroom and came out in white drill trousers and blue bushshirt. 

“If you want these you may take them,” he said giving me a 
bundle of old issues of Life magazine. 

“Oh, don’t you want them?” I asked, and felt stupid. The 
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Manager turned to his father, without answering ine. 

“Let us go,” he said, 

“What about all these, Manager?” the Proprietor asked, point¬ 
ing at the unwashed clothes, shoes and papers. 

“I do not need them,” the Manager said, and walked out of 
the room with his father, 

Rao called a floor attendant to take the box down. At the 
lobby, while the old man was collecting his water jug and bag, 
the Proprietor disappeared briefly into his cubicle, came out and 
with a grin pressed an envelope into the hands of the old man. 
The Manager never once looked up. He kept gazing at the floor. 

We called a passing taxi. The Manager followed his father and 
went and sat in it. The box was put in the boot but it was too 
big and the door of the boot could not be closed. The driver 
took a rope and began to secure the box firmly. Feeling a strange 
guilt we waited in embarrassed silence around the taxi. Nobody 
seemed bold enough to talk to the old man or the Manager. 
They both looked straight ahead, grimly. I observed their strik¬ 
ingly similar profiles framed in the window of the taxi, except 
that one of them was bony and shrivelled. 

The driver finished his job and took his seat. Just then, the 
Pathan watchman appeared on the scene, in all his regalia, walked 
up to the taxi and gave a most elaborate salute to the Manager. 
The taxi spluttered, groaned and started. 
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